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Ay interval of four or five years is a 
day in the life of a nation, and hardly 
suffices for the observation of change ; 
but it suffices for the observation of 
tendency, especially if the observer 
is one looking from without, like a 
colonist in England, and not one who 
is gliding with the stream. England, 
however, even in outward aspect 
changes rapidly. An artist requested 
to make a set of drawings of things 
in a district forty miles from London 
which were: as they had been in the 
boyhood of a man of sixty had some 
difficulty in finding his subjects. In 
the cottages brick and slate had sup- 
planted clay and thatch ; the face of 
the homestead had been altered by the 
new style of farming and machinery, 
which had also put an end to many of 
the old country sights and sounds ; in 
the old market-town, which had be- 
come a railway centre and doubled in 
size, only one street remained as it 
had been, and this was on the point of 
being pulled down. The innovating 
though revivalist hand of Neo-Catho- 
lic restoration had been busy on 
every church in the neighbourhood 
but one. The great Tudor manor- 
house alone, like the cathedral, had 
defied change. 

I do not know whether rural Eng- 
land grows more beautiful, or whether 
it is that one is more struck with its 
beauty every time one returns to it 
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from a newly-settled land of promise, 
with its raw look of recent clearance, 
its denuded fields, its stumps, its snake- 
fences instead of hedge-rows with 
trees, its unpicturesque though thrifty- 
looking homesteads, its horizon fringed 
with the gaunt trunks of pines black- 
ened by the forest fire, its landscape 
which by the absence of finish shows 
that no labour has as yet been spared 
for anything but the absolutely useful. 
Surely this English union of the high 
est cultivation, and the trimness pro- 
duced by the outlay of vast wealth on 
a small area, with the sylvan character 
maintained by the interspersion of 
parks and pleasure-grounds, the reser- 
vation of which the same wealth has 
permitted, as well as by the hedge- 
row trees ; this conjunction of all the 
smiling evidences of present prosperity 
with the grey church towers and im- 
memorial oaks of the past; and the 
richness of this landscape, which pre- 
sents a charming view from almost 
every rising ground, have nothing equal 
to them in their kind. There may be 
many lands more romantic, there can 
hardly be one so lovely. In America 
the dwellings of the people look like 
structures, and are indicative only of 
present prosperity ; here they look like 
growths, and are suggestive of a his- 
tory. In America you see from the 
windows of the railway carriage at 
nearly equal distances the nearly equal 
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homesteads of the agricultural demo- 
cracy ; for, there being no such thing 
as a county gentleman, and little use 
of hired labour, there are no mansions 
and few cottages. Here we have the 
variety of hall, farm, and cottage, 
which is unquestionably more inter- 
esting, though perhaps not economic- 
ally so wholesome. Yet one cannot 
help thinking that a life outwardly so 
beautiful must inwardly be pretty 
healthy if the different members of 
the rural community do their duty. 
There are flowers, the symbols of 
cheerfulness, on the walls and in the 
garden of the cottage as well as on 
the walls and in the garden of the 
hall, Over this landscape and life 
Radical agrarian reformers propose to 
drive the plough. If they are to have 
their way, one is glad to have had one 
more look, 

The plough, however, not of the 
agrarian reformer, but of destiny, 
seems likely to be driven over the 
parks and pleasure-grounds. Every- 
where one hears the same story of 
reduced rents, overwhelming incum- 
brances, and county families sinking 
under their losses and burdens. Many 
mansions are shut up, more would be 
shut up if the owners had not sources of 
income besidesland. Farms are every- 
where on the hands of the landlord, 
who is lucky if he manages them with- 
out loss. Nor is there any prospect of 
a change; the vast Canadian wheat- 
field is only just being opened, and 
exportation from India still increases. 
In the end, no doubt, land in the 
neighbourhood of vast masses of popu- 
lation must have a value, but in the 
meantime the squire may be ruined. 
‘* Divide the farms,” say some ; “ small 
holdings will pay rent.” It is easier 
to divide the farms than to divide the 
farm buildings, or find money to build 
new sets. Others preach a change of 
crops, and certain it seems that, unless 
freights rise immensely, England can 
never compete with boundless ex- 
panses of the richest soil and stable 
climates. Buta total change of system, 
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whether in regard to holdings or crops, 
will take time. 

The squire has too often been a mere 
game-preserver and fox-hunter. I re- 
member one who in his decrepitude 
had no food for his soul but hearing 
the hounds called over by the hunts- 
man at his bedside; and another who, 
being paralysed in his old age, pre- 
served rabbits, which must have eaten 
up no small portion of the crops, and 
went out shooting them in a cart, 
seated on a music-stool which enabled 
him just to turn enough to get his 
shot. Of late, too, absenteeism has 
increased. It has been almost as 
common in some parts of England as 
in Ireland. The squire spends a great 
part of his life in London or abroad, 
and the parish lacks its head. On my 
saying to a bishop some time ago that 
a friend of mine who had taken a 
living in his diocese was unlucky in 
having no resident gentleman in the 
parish, the bishop replied that there 
was scarcely such a thing as a resident 
gentleman in his diocese. Of two 
great noblemen whom I remember, 
the father, though immersed in public 
business, used to come down as much 
as he could to his country-seat, see his 
neighbours at dinner, go among his 


. tenants, and show at all events that 


he recognised and wished to perform 
his territorial duties. The son used 
now and then to come down from 
town with a London party to a battue. 
Only men made of Nature’s finest clay 
do their duty without compulsion. 
Still, almost everywhere I go, farm, 
cottage, and field show the improver’s 
hand ; there might be a worse institu- 
tion than quarter sessions, except in 
poaching cases; and though ‘ Sumner 
Hall’ may be poetry, there are some 
lives, those of young Parisian or New 
York millionaires for example, out of 
which no poetry can be made. One 
cannot think without a pang of those 
mansions being left to decay, or 
haunted rather than inhabited by de- 
cayed families living in a corner of 
the pile, like the French chateaux. I 
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shall not repine if some of them pass 
into the hands of rich Americans, who 
are only British colonists coming to 
enjoy their fortunes at home. But I 
shall repine if they pass into the hands 
of Jews, who seem to be beginning to 
supplant the English gentry in some 
districts.. Squire Western was at all 
events an Englishman. The Jew, 
while he carries upon him the mark 
of tribal separation, though he may 
be a Montefiore in beneficence, will 
always be a Jew, and can never be one 
in heart with the Gentiles among whom 
he dwells. 

There seems to be no doubt that 
between the action of conscientious 
squires and economical influences, such 
as the opening of employment or rail- 
ways, the introduction of machinery 
which demands more skilled labour 
and access to an extended labour 
market, the lot of the farm labourer 
has been greatly improved. Whether 
his brick and tile cottage is really 
more comfortable, warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer, than clay and 
thatch, may be doubted, but it belongs 
to a higher civilisation. As a small 
freeholder, he would have the dignity 
and the stimulus of ownership; but 
Lady Verney, with whose extensive 
observations my own much less exten- 
sive observations agree, has made us 
doubtful whether he would be a gainer 
in other respects. His life might be 
precarious and anxious, whereas his 
wages at present are safe; his bread 
might be black, his raiment scanty, 
and his existence somewhat troglo- 
dytic. At all events, experiment on 
a small scale will be safest ; the re- 
mark might be extended to the political 
sphere, where, in extensions of the 
franchise and innovations of every 
kind, neck or nothing is now the rule. 

Will the squire remain at his post, 
or will he fly from it, as the French 
aristocracy did when the day of trial 
came, and vegetate on the remnant of 
his income in a city or abroad? If he 
remains at his post, happiness may yet 
be in store for him; perhaps greater 
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happiness than he has known in his idle 
state. Of the three orders, landlord, 
farmer, and labourer, one, we are told, 
must go, for the land can no longer 
bear all three. But the landlord and 
farmer may be fused into one, and 
rent may become the salary for super- 
intendence. Of course, the landlord 
must receive an agricultural training. 
As an absentee receiver of rents his 
situation is likely to become perilous ; 
for the author of the Land Act has 
loosened an agrarian avalanche which 
will roll when he is gone. Of fox- 
hunting and game-preserving there is 
likely before long to be anend. The 
squire will have other things to fill his 
time : the hunting farmer will cease 
to exist ; and when farming becomes 
a very serious business there will be 
no land to spare for cover, nor will 
the small holder let you ride over his 
land. 

3ut what is to become of the squire’s 
younger sons and of the young gentry 
generally? The professions and the 
genteel callings seem to be glutted, and 
now the women are pressing into them 
as wellas the men. You will havea 
set of men bred in luxury, refined, 
sensitive, and wanting bread, than which 
nothing can be either more wretched 
or more dangerous. In the older 
colonies not only the professions, but 
all the more intellectual and lighter 
callings, are almost as muchoverstocked 
as they are here. At Toronto an adver- 
tisement for a secretary at 1201. a year, 
whichis not practically more there than 
it is here, brought seventy-two appli- 
cations, and it is very difficult to get a 
boy a clerkship in a bank or a store. 
A man bringing out a little money and 
buying himself a farm in Ontario may 
do very well, if he will make up his 
mind not only to manage but to work 
with his own hands. But otherwise 
we have no room in Canada for any 
one but farm labourers and domestic 
servants. Colonisation, however, if it 
is to be the resource, will have to be 
taken up as a regular calling. The 
youth must learn not only farming, but 
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a little of carpentering and everything 
else that may be necessary in a country 
where the farmer cannot be always 
going to the mechanic. Athletics will 
not do: they may give muscle and 
pluck, but they do not give industry ; 
rather, they make against it, being, as 
they are, merely a healthy sort of dis- 
sipation. Your young athletic comes 
to the colony, shoots and hunts, spends 
his money, and drifts into the mounted 
police. 

If England in general looks more 
lovely every time one sees it, less 
lovely, it must be confessed, every time 
one sees it, looks manufacturing Eng- 
land, with its firmament of smoke, its 
soil devoid of verdure, its polluted 
streams, its buildings and chimneys 
supreme in hideousness, its dreary 
lines of dingy cottages, its soot and 
grime, its distracting din, its myriads 
spending their lives in the monotonous 
toil in which they have no more interest 
than the other part of the machinery, 
its employment of women in factory 
labour, which must be hurtful both to 
home and to the health of the race, 
make what Factory Acts you will. 
One may marvel at the industry, the 
skill, the almost miraculous inventions 
of mechanical genius, the organising 
power here displayed. One may re- 
joice over the immense production, 
and the benefit not only material but 
moral which it confers upon mankind. 
Ascetic prejudices against money- 
making no man of sense shares : wealth 
honourably made and well used is as 
pure as were the streams which once 
ran sparkling and babbling through 
Lancashire and Yorkshiredells. Master 
manufacturers I have known whose 
characters were as beneficent and as 
noble as human characters could be. 
Co-operative stores, it seems, are doing 
every year an increased business, and 
besides the direct benefit are spreading 
thrift and the elevating sense of owner- 
ship among the people. Popular edu- 
cation no doubt is doing its part; 
music may do its part also, Still, one 


cannot help feeling that manufactur- 
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ing England is unlovely, and wondering 
that all the nations should so vie with 
each other in forcing factory life into 
existence. Happy, one would think, 
would be the nation which could get 
others to do work of this sort for it, 
whileitself enjoyed its sky and verdure, 
its well-balanced union of urban, rural, 
and maritime character and life. The 
skilful artificer has an interest in the 
work of his hands; even the farm 
labourer sees the harvest ; the mecha- 
nical tender of a machine has nothing 
but his wages, and he is not to be 
blamed if on them his heart is fixed. 
Who can be surprised if these masses 
are not national in spirit, or even if 
they would be ready, for some object 
of the Trade-Unions, to surrender not 
only Ireland but Kent? The Black 
Country is hardly a part of England ; 
it belongs to the carboniferous strata, 
That the increased wages of its 
people should be largely spent in 
sensual indulgence is not wonderful ; 
nor would it be wonderful if their poli- 
tical character was violent and sour. 
The operatives’ creed, too, it seems, 
is in an increasing degree Secularism, 
which may be enlightenment, but is 
not poetry of comfort. 

Trade is complaining of depression, 
almost as loudly as the landowner 
complains of reduced rents. It is 
very likely that British commerce has 
passed its zenith. After the great 
war England was left the sole possessor 
of manufactures and a mercantile 
marine; now rivals are coming up with 
her in the race; and perhaps have 
some advantage in starting afresh with 
the new lights, whereas her commercial 
system was very much fixed half a 
century ago. That commercial pro- 
sperity as well as victory has wings, 
is proclaimed by the grass-grown 
Londons of the past. Up to the 
middle of last century the bank of the 
world was Amsterdam. Still Eng- 
land has her coal, her vast armies of 
skilled industry, her immense invest- 
ments in machinery and buildings. 
If she is destined to decline, her 
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downward step will be slow, though 
where everything is on so vast a scale 
a slight depression is enough to cause 
much suffering, and. to add to social 
and political danger. Evidently the 
country is still full of wealth. I 
thought I saw some falling-off in the 
number and splendour of the equip- 
ages in the Park, and at Brighton 
there were a good many houses to be 
sold or let. But I find an expensive 
watering-place in the North quite 
full; and pictures, old books, china, 
bijouterie, still bring fabulous prices, 
though here perhaps American wealth 
comes 1n, 

Nothing seems more certain than that 
the largest portion of the newly-made 
wealth has gone to the class which 
lives by wages, and that this class 
has suffered least by depression. Profits 
have fallen and wages have risen, as 
political economy, now so much de- 
spised, said that they would. Low 
profits and reduced rents to the people 
mean cheap clothing and cheap bread. 
Articles of popular consumption are 
very cheap, while the range of popular 
consumption is evidently growing 
larger. Economic laws have done, 
and are dving, what the Labour-agi- 
tator wants to do by industrial war. 
The thrifty artisan, so far as I can 
see, is just as well off here as he is in 
the United States, saving that the line 
is harder and sharper here between 
the employing class and the employed. 
That ‘‘the rich are always growing 
richer and the poor poorer” seems to 
be the reverse of the truth. With 
population the positive amount of 
poverty from various causes must in- 
crease. The low quarters of London 
are still wretched; the people no 
doubt multiply with the recklessness 
of misery, while to aggravate their 
case and render any attempt to im- 
prove their habitations futile, there is 
a perpetual influx into the overcrowded 
districts of wanderers from without, 
not only Irish, but Germans, and Polish 
Jews. The wheels of the vast machine, 
alas, often grind cruelly, and in this 


land of political freedom there is prac- 
tical slavery as well assuffering. John 
Woolman, the American Quaker, visit- 
ing England in the last century, was 
shocked by the sacrifice of the post- 
boys’ life and health to fast travelling. 
I had a talk with an old cabman, and 
true, I fear, as well as sad, was his tale 
of precarious earnings, dear and narrow 
lodgings, days passed on the driving- 
box in the wet, rheumatism, and the 
workhouse at the last. He said some 
of the men preferred the night work, 
though the harder, because otherwise 
they could never see their wives and 
children. If there is not another 
world for cabby, his horse may perhaps 
be almost as well off. Yet these men 
are rarely uncivil, and they bring to 
Scotland Yard things innumerable 
that have been left in the cabs. 
There is a set of population towards 
the cities: London, that prodigious 
tumour, still grows. In some of the 
rural districts population has de- 
creased. This tendency seems not 
healthy. It prevails in Americ: too, 
and there is ascribed by Conservatives 
to education, which makes the people 
disdain manual labour and long to 
exchange the dulness of the farm for 
the excitements and pleasures of the 
city. I suspect, at all events, that 
Mr. Chamberlain, in educating the 
people and at the same time seeking 
to make them tillers of the soil, is 
playing one hand against the other. 
Wealth, rapid development, the 
stress and drive of life (which ap- 
pear to me almost as great here as 
in the United States), and facilities 
of travelling, have begotten a restless- 
ness which crowds all the railway 
stations and seems to have almost 
banished the idea of repose. Every 
one “wants a change.” Every one, 
when he has a holiday, sets off and 
travels as far as he can by rail and 
boat, exchanging for the cares of the 
counting-house those of time-tables and 
luggage. One man I have found pass- 
ing his holidays in his home. Society 
has become migratory, and therefore 
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less social. In the old country town 
as I remember it in years gone by, the 
people spent their lives at home, only 
going to the sea-side when they needed 
it; and they enjoyed intimacy, which 
is surely a part of the happiness of 
life, for no passing acquaintance can 
be so interesting as even a very ordin- 
ary friend. Some such towns there 
still are in England, out of the tide of 
traffic, and especially under the peace- 
ful shadow of cathedrals, where the 
people seem to have leisure, the streets 
sleep in the summer sun, and new 
rows of houses are not going up; 
places where old age might find a 
quiet haven. The men in the country 
town of former days were not idlers or 
dreamers; the banker had amassed 
wealth, though not in a wild-cat way ; 
the old Indian had governed an em- 
pire ; the old admiral had commanded 
a crack frigate. But they knew re- 
pose, which is now a lost art. 
day, perhaps, it will be revived, and 
anew generation will enter into the 
labours of this unresting one and rest. 
As a set off against what is for the 
time lost from the sociability of the 
private circle, it may be said that, 
through the multiplying agencies of 
communication and sympathy, all men 
and circles are being more welded to- 
gether into a community, the ideas 
and interests of which are brought 
home to every fireside. 

Wealth of course brings luxury, the 
apparatus of which is always growing 
vaster and more elaborate. In case 
of a pinch England has three margins 
to draw upon—waste, which is still 
greater here than in France, though 
not so great as in America; the cost 
of distribution, which is excessive ; 
and luxury. 


Some 


> 


Among luxuries are not 
to be counted the healthy amusements 
which are made more than ever neces- 
sary by the pressure and tension of 
commercial life. In travelling I have 
been struck with the number of 
cricket-matches and local festivities 
of all kinds that were going on. The 
bicycle, too, is evident!y a most happy 
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invention; it must not only give 
healthy pleasure to city youth, but 
take it away from city pleasures which 
are not so healthy. England has roads 
suited for the bicycle, which America 
has not. Excursionism, which began 
with the Exhibition of 1851, has now 
assumed immense proportions, and 
though it is in some degree indicative 
of restlessness, and tends to become a 
mania, it must be, on the whole, a 
vast addition to the enjoyments of the 
people, and civilising at the same time, 
It denotes increased leisure, in which 
respect, as in that of wages, the work- 
ing classes have unquestionably gained. 
On the other side of the Atlantic we 
have few objects for excursions, though 
we indulge largely in outings, under 
the guise of conventions of all sorts 
and under all possible pretences. Life 
seems to be growing softer in England, 
and more refined. There is an in- 
creased love of art, of flowers, and of 
music. I was struck at Oxford with 
the flowers in the windows of students, 
and the sounds of music from their 
rooms, Lawn-tennis, at which women 
play, is sapping, and will in the end 
kill, cricket, unless it has in it, like 
croquet, the seeds of its own death. 
Cricket requires too many hands and 
too much time, especially since the 
defence of the wicket has become 
superior to the attack. American 
base-ball is a thoroughly manly game, 
is very lively, and is played in an 
afternoon. The loss of a manly game 
would tell on English character. 

With luxury may be coupled, as 
arising out of the same moral condi- 
tions, combined with the electric and 
telegraphic state of the world, the 
passion for excitement, which seems to 
threaten the sobriety and steadiness of 
English character as much as its forti- 
tude is threatened by luxury. It is 
having a sinister effect on politics. 
The first duty of a political leader now 
is to excite and amuse, and he ‘who 
can do this may mount without wis- 
dom or character to the high places of 
the State. 














There are ominous mutterings about 
the growth of vice, especially in Lon- 
don society. Luxury, great cities, and 
deferred marriage are sure to produce 
their effect. Probably whatever cor- 
ruption there is extends to all classes, 
though the scandal sticks to the higher, 
and especially to members of the House 
of Lords, which would do well to intro- 
duce a censorship. Beyond this, too, 
there are abysses here and there in 
human nature. But we need not listen 
to the tocsin of the sensation-mongering 
alarmist. English homes, apparently, 
in general are pure, and man and wife 
are true to each other. In the country, 
where the young squires must have 
opportunities, one hardly ever hears of 
cases of seduction. But it would surely 
not be wonderful if in the moral in- 
terregnum between the reign of rel- 
gion and that of science, supposing 
that a reign of science is coming, self- 
indulgence should become more unre- 
strained. Bishop Fraser, who was a 
man of sense and no bigot, used to say 
positively that it had. Nor would it be 
surprising if this were to extend to 
the political and commercial as well as 
the social sphere. There is another 
quarter, besides that in which “ Mino- 
taurism ”’ arises, to which the attention 
of those who specially concern them- 
selves with these questions might be 
turned. A female writer told us the 
other day that life was poorly spent in 
bearing babies, preparing to bear 
babies, and suckling babies. If the 
revolt against maternity spreads in 
England, it must produce, besides the 
decay of the race, sinister consequences 
of other kinds. Against impurity 
pure union alone can guard. The 
mightiest and most irresistible of 
human passions will not be chidden 
out of existence by homilies and ob- 
jurgations in however shrill a key. 
There are alarms, too, about gambling. 
Betting on races, the most demoralis- 
ing to the people of all kinds of gam- 
bling, is certainly at least as rife as 
ever. If Mr. Archand Mr. Labouchere 
would drive their plough over the race- 
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courses they would confer a great 
benefit on the nation, even if all the 
jockeys and trainers were handsomely 
pensioned at the same time. How 
any man with a heart and a conscience 
can patronise this system and gild it 
with his name it is hard to understand. 
The growth of scandalous journalism 
is also a bad sign. 

Luxury and love of excitement can- 
not be favourable to a seriousness of 
character or to vigour of national 
spirit. In the late crisis I think it 
was impossible not to note a want of 
seriousness, and to feel that national 
spirit was at rather a low ebb. A 
race or a cricket-match seemed to fill 
the public mind as much as the peril 
of the nation; and men appear to be 
at liberty to commit with perfect im- 
punity every sort of outrage against 
patriotism, even to the extent of 
openly sending advice to foreign con- 
spirators against British power as to 
the best mode of effecting their de- 
signs. We have learned that above 
all nations is humanity, and nobody 
expects or desires a narrow and selfish 
patriotism, any more than an obsolete 
parochialism, to prevail in a highly 
civilised community. But England is 
still something to humanity as well as 
to Englishmen, and if there is such a 
thing as a rational and generous 
patriotism, it isa duty which ought to 
be upheld. I heard a story told of a 
Radical destructive who, being asked 
what would become of his own wealth 
if his doctrines should ever take effect, 
answered, that all his securities were 
convertible and he would have only to 
change his country. If the story was 
true, the answer was probably in- 
tended as a jest, yet it conveyed a 
serious truth. The careless love of 
pleasure or absorption in commercial 
pursuits, or whatever it be which 
weakens national spirit and makes 
people willing to see the nation dis- 
crowned and dismembered if anybody 
wishes it, is delivering the race which 
is the guardian of civilisation and all 
that it enfolds into the hands of a 
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comparatively uncivilised race which 
is united and animated by a passionate 
feeling of clanship. 

Volunteering, however, seems to 
flourish everywhere, except, alas, at 
the Universities, where, it may be 
hoped, the young gentlemen would 
hardly be willing to stand by and see 
the shopmen, in case of need, march 
out to defend the country. That the 
institution may continue to prosper is 
devoutly to be wished, not only on 
military grounds and on account of its 
excellent social influence in binding 
men and classes together, but on 
political grounds also. It may bea 
safeguard against possible dangers to 
public liberty. The legislative omni- 
potence to which Radicalism is now 
pretending is the divine right of kings 
turned upside down. It would hardly 
be an improvement on Ship Money, if 
a demagogue at the head of a Parlia- 
ment elected by the caucuses were to 
be at liberty, for the furtherance of 
his political ends, to pronounce a sen- 
tence of confiscation on a whole class 
of innocent citizens. Power is claimed 
for any faction which may for the 
time have the upper hand in the 
House of Commons, to override by its 
will public morality, and to tamper 
with the life of the nation ; to despoil 
people of their property in order to 
purchase popularity for itself ; to 
thrust a great body of citizens out of 
their nationality and into one alien 
and hostile to them; to employ the 
national force in compelling loyalty to 
submit to the decrees of a foreign 
‘onspiracy, with which the faction is 
ullied for the disintegration of the 
realm. Submission to Parliaments is 
right ; so was submission to kings ; 
but submission to Parliaments is not, 
any more than was submission to 
kings, without its moral limit. The 
authority of Parliament rests on votes, 
often on a bare majority of votes ; and 
voting, at bottom, is but a comparing 
of forces in order to decide the ques- 
tion without combat. It is well, at all 
events, considering the means by which 
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elections are carried, that those who 
have in their hands that particular 
kind of force should be kept aware of 
existence in the hands of national 
worth, manhood, and intelligence, of 
another kind of force which, in case of 
extreme necessity, might interpose for 
the salvation of the country. 

Whatever weakness there may be 
in politics, in all the ordinary walks 
of English life there must be still 
plenty of worth, integrity, consciea- 
tious performance of duty, and sub- 
mission to rational discipline. Of this, 
the marvellous railway service, carried 
on day and night and in all weathers, 
with such a multiplicity and so intri- 
cate a combination of trains, yet with 
so few accidents, the almost equally 
marvellous postal service, the London 
Commissariat, and all the parts and 
functions of this vast machine which 
runs so smoothly and exactly, are 
sufficient proof. Everybody seems to 
say that the army and navy are sound, 
and that the British soldier never dis- 
played his fortitude and discipline 
more magnificently than he did, 
though under an evil star, in the 
Soudan. One is apt to forget the 
mercantile marine, though the seaman 
is the noblest part of England, albeit 
he alone is, by the accident of his 
calling, excluced from her political 
life, and never repines at his exclu- 
sion. Carlyle must not tell us that as 
yet we are living in the decadence of 
English duty. 

The churches are well filled, and the 
men are in full proportion to the 
women; large sums of money are 
given for church purposes, and there 
is every outward sign of an increase 
rather than a falling off, of religious 
life. Restoration has gone on till, 
though there are many churches in an 
old style, there is hardly an old church 
left. This does not look like a decay 
of faith. But, to say nothing of social 
influence and the force of habit, men 
who have ceased definitely to believe 
will cling to the associations and the 
comforts of religion. In America 




















there is a crust of church-going and 
church-building which looks equally 
well, but which, I am persuaded, is 
growing hollow. In literature, in the 
scientific world, and in intellectual 
society, the progress of scepticism is 
manifestly rapid. The passion for 
ritual itself, 1 suspect, is not seldom 
symptomatic of a loss of interest in 
prayer and preaching which makes 
show and music needful. When the 
Agnostic goes to church it is to a 
Ritualist church that he goes. Ritual- 
ism, at all events, has been rapidly 
gaining ground, though I find it diffi- 
cult to imagine that it can ever be- 
‘ome a permanent form of belief apart 
from Roman Catholicism, its connection 
with which cannot be-mistaken. Evan- 
relicism is nearly dead, and the Broad 
Church seems to have few represen- 
tatives of any power and eminence 
left, though I suspect that Broad 
views with regard to doctrine and 
the canon sometimes lurk beneath the 
Ritualistic cope. Religious Noncon- 
formity is losing ground, Scepticism 
telling most on the churches which are 
sustained neither by endowment nor 
by ritual. Jn the cities the Ritualistic 
clergy seem to be gaining a hold upon 
the people. They have found out the 
grand secret of Methodism, which is 
the enlistment of as many people as 
possible in the services and lay minis- 
trations of the Church ; and they have 
put themselves at the head of the social 
life and the amusements and excur- 
sions of the people. But among the 
people in the country Ritualism does 
not seem totake. The esthetic and his- 
toric predisposition is totally wanting 
in the rustic mind. Considering how 
much more active in the performance 
of duty, and especially in their minis- 
trations among the poor, the country 
clergy of late have been, I am surprised 
to hear it generally said that the 
labourers are hostile to the clergy, and 
that the rural constituencies would 
vote eagerly for disestablishment. 
Disendowment is likely to come of it- 
self, for agricultural depreciation has 
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terribly lowered clerical incomes, 
especially where the endowment was 
glebe. This again will be a tremen- 
dous change in the life of the parish ; 
for the parson being always resident, 
and always educated, has been more 
of a centre of civilisation than the 
squire. Tithe, I suspect, is doomed, 
and I find that even dignitaries of the 
Church begin to speak of disestablish- 
ment as a thing, that in one form or 
other, must come. It will behove 
statesmen to take care that it comes 
in such a form as to give the least 
shock possible to the spiritual life of 
the people. 

Between the subversion of religious 
beliefs, the startling discoveries of 
science, and the general whirl of pro- 
gress, English Conservatism seems to 
have given way at last, and to 
have been succeeded not only by an 
openness to innovation but by a sort 
of fatalism of change which hastens 
to assent to every new scheme as 
destiny. This is in some measure also 
the effect of demagogism, which is 
always grasping at the vote of the 
future. I was told that in once 
Eldonian Oxford Socialism boasted two 
hundred adherents ; Socialist lecturers 
at all events find large and sympa- 
thising audiences there. Partly this 
may be ascribed to the sudden jerk 
forwards which ensues upon the sudden 
bursting by the emancipated Uni- 
versity of the old Tory and clerical 
tie. But the student’s heart leaps up 
at Socialism as in my day it leaped up 
at Neo-Catholicism, as to-morrow it 
will leap up at the next bright vision 
whatever it may be. It appeared 
that Socialist Fellows of Colleges con- 
tinued provisionally to draw their divi- 
dends ; and the Socialism of the Under- 
graduates, so far as it is practical, 
seems to take the form of philanthropy 
and missions of improvement among 
the London slums rather than of a 
reconstitution of society. Probably 
in the wealthier classes Socialism, so 
far as it is a real tendency, is gene- 
rated by the craving for brotherhood 
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which the Church no longer satisfies. 
Among the mechanics it is generated 
by a hope of increased wages, less 
work, and the abolition of all envied 
superiorities. It involves a revival of 
confidence in the wisdom and goodness 
of “the State,” which nothing in 
the present character and conduct 
of that entity in any country very 
visibly justifies. It is curious that such 
faith in the power of government to 
transform society should find a lodging 
in the same minds with the belief that 
society is an organism, which implies 
that society though capable of growth 
and of gradual improvement is in- 
capable of transformation, and that 
you might as well decree the perfection 
of the human body as the perfection 
of the community. So it is, however, 
that political economy has, as some- 
body said, gone into exile, while 
paternal government and Protection 
are apparently going to have one 
more innings. Transatlantic experi- 
ence warns you at all events to keep 
your economical or anti-economical 
measures clear of political demagogism, 
and far possible of politics 
altogether. My own impression 
that in investing municipalities with 
the power of expropriation for the 
purpose of creating a small proprietary 
you would open a great scene of cor- 
ruption. Still expropriate if you think 
fit, but do not allow a demagogue to 
expropriate or to tamper in any way 
with the economical arrangements of 
society for the purpose of buyir 
himself votes. 

It is impossible to doubt that since 
my youth there has been an immense 
growth of the sense of social duty 
and of kindly feeling on the part of 
the rich towards the poor. I see it 
every time I come here, not only in 
the multiplication of benefactions and 
philanthropic enterprises, but in the 
increased kindliness of 
This may be partly policy ; 
tirely so in the case of the Primrose 
League; but there is a good deal 
in it which is not policy, and of 
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which Labour-agitators ought to tak: 
note. , 

Democracy is finding its way into 
the family, and the relations between 
the sexes. Paternal authority has 
been visibly diminished, and the bear 
ing of children towards their parents 
has become much more free; let us 
hope, for the sake of family life, that 
the bond of obedience is being re- 
placed by an increase of affection. 
Women are more and more asserting 
their independence and their right to 
compete in all things with men. Some 
of the male professions and callings 
they have already invaded ; the rest 
they intend to invade. They usurp 
man’s headgear and ulster; some of 
them man’s cigarette. Their appear- 
ances on the platform become more 
numerous, and they talk regularly of 
“going into public life.’ Whether 
Nature showed good judgment and 
taste in making two sexes is a ques- 
tion which, instead of being left to be 
settled by tradition, is apparently to 
be submitted to the test of experience. 
I have not observed any signs of the 
growth of democracy in the outward 
demeanour of domestics, but there are 
loud complaints of trouble in that 
quarter. In America democracy has 
so thoroughly taken possession of the 
kitchen that, were it not for the con- 
stant inflow of domestics from less 
democratic countries, domestic service 
must cease to exist. Almost any em- 
ployment is preferred to calling any- 
body mistress. The next two or three 
generations are likely to see great 
change in the mode of living. 

Nowhere has there been a greater 
change than that which has been 
wrought at Oxford by the abolition of 
clerical restrictions, the opening of 
fellowships, the marriage of fellows, 
and the introduction of science. I can 
imagine no more delightful place of 
residence than this, where you have 
now the very best and most cultivated 
society, with every facility for real 
intimacy, and, at the same time, as 
incomes are limited, on an easy and 
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reasonable footing. Some say that 
watchfulness may be required to 
guard endowments against the excess 
of paternal, and still more of maternal, 
love. 

Of art I can speak only as one of 
the crowd. In looking at the pictures 
in the Academy I felt, not for the 
first time, that there was a lack of 
interest in the subjects. The techni- 
cal power of expression, I doubt not, 
is there in the highest degree, but 
there seems to be a want of something 
to be expressed. Some of the subjects 
had been laboriously sought in the 
most out of the way places ; and as to 
some of the others, I would almost as 
soon that the artist had shown his 
technical skill in painting my hat. 
Of the vast improvement in architec- 
ture, public and domestic, there can, I 
suppose, be no doubt, though the new 
styles are revivals, and the style of 
the future is still in the womb of time. 
Some of the great commercial cities, 
such as Bradford and Birmingham, 
are embodying their wealth in public 
buildings not less magnificent or 
monumental than those of Florence or 
Ghent. The private palace of the 
merchant prince cannot rise again, any 
more than the soul of civic life can 
be revived, since the merchant prince 
dwells not in the city but in a subur- 
ban villa. London has now in it the 
elements of magnificence; but all is 
marred by the smoke ; and into every 
group of fine buildings intrudes some 
hideous railway shed or some Hankey 
Tower of Babel. It strikes me that 
the mansions of the new aristocracy, 
though ample and sumptuous enough, 
are wanting in stateliness compared 
with those of the Tudor or even of the 
Hanoverian era. Eaton itself, though 
most ample and most sumptuous, is 
not stately; it is an aggregate of 
parts, each, no doubt, excellent in 
itself, but not imposing as a whole ; it 
has no grand front. Gothic, in domestic 
architecture, seems not to lend itself 
to a facade. 

In literature there appears to be a 


pause. Fiction has come down to sen- 
sational stories, such as ‘Solomon’s 
Mines,’ ‘The Treasure Island,’ or 
‘Called Back,’ and no new poet ap- 
pears. The drama, too, seems to 
languish. I went to the two pieces 
of the day, and found the acting ex- 
cellent, but the plays themselves 
naught; there was scarcely a stroke 
of art, scarcely a touch of wit or 
pathos, and the plots were tissues of 
improbabilities the most crude and 
revolting. Is this falling off in art 
and literary production which every- 
body notes merely a temporary acci- 
dent, or is the world about to pass 
definitively from its «esthetic, poetic, 
and literary youth to a maturity of 
science? If it is, we are lucky in 
having at all events enjoyed the last 
of the youth. It is not easy to con- 
ceive poetry co-existing with a strictly 
scientific view of all things, including 
the character, actions, and emotions 
of men. However, the experiment 
has yet to be tried, and human pro- 
gress is like the path in the Gemmi 
Pass, always coming to some ap- 
parently insurmountable barrier and 
always opening out anew. The grow- 
ing ascendency of science and scientific 
men is not an English but a universal 
fact; it is the great fact of the age ; 
orly in politics it is not yet seen. 
Strangely enough the Radical Agnos- 
tics, who elsewhere dance before the 
triumphal car of science, in politics 
are the least scientific and the most 
inclined to settle all questions, especi- 
ally those relating to the franchise, 
by reference to absolute principles and 
the natural rights of man. 

In English journalism assuredly 
there is no falling off. Its ability 
and power have been steadily on the 
increase; more and more it draws 
away the real debate from Parliament 
to itself. The increase of force is 
especially remarkable in the great pro- 
vincial journals. To a great extent 
the future of England will be in the 
keeping of its Press, and who are the 
masters of the Press becomes a ques- 
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tion every day of greater importance. 
It is true that the number of great jour- 
nals, all of which people see in reading- 
rooms, though a man may take only 
his party paper, ensures a balance of 
power. What newspapers the agricul- 
tural labourer reads is a momentous 
question since he has got a vote, and 
stands between the two parties almost 
the arbiter of the destinies of the 
state. In some districts, I was told, 
halfpenny local papers of a very un- 
satisfactory kind ; in others, sporting 
papers which are not likely to be 
much more wholesome. Labour papers 
also there are, and they are too apt to 
be full not only of industrial fallacies, 


but of social bitterness. Cottage 
journalism, not propagandist but 
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wholesome, is a field for capital which 
alone can float anything that is to 
depend on a very large circulation, 

About English politics I will say no 
more. The sum of what I have long 
been saying is this—The old Consti- 
tution, with the Crown as the execu- 
tive and the Houses of Lords and 
Commons as co-equal branches of the 
Legislature, has ceased to exist, though 
the illusory forms of it remain. It 
has not been in any way replaced, 
while the franchise has been blindly 
extended ; and England is now with- 
out a Constitution or a Government. 
She must provide herself with both 
or in the end confusion will ensue. 


GoLpwIN Sirn. 
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DENYS L’AUXERROIS. 


A.most every people, as we know, has 
had its legend of a “ golden age,” and 
of its return—legends which will 
hardly be forgotten, however prosaic 
the world may become, while man 
himself remains the aspiring, never 
quite contented being he is. And 
yet in truth, since we are no longer 
children, we might well question the 
advantage of the return to us of a 
condition of life in which, by the 
nature of the case, the values of things 
would, so to speak, lie wholly on their 
surfaces, unless we could regain also 
the childish consciousness, or rather 
unconsciousness, in ourselves to take 
all that adroitly and with the appro- 
priate lightness of heart. The dream 
however has beeft left for the most 
part in the usual vagueness of dreams : 
in their waking hours people have been 
too busy to furnish it forth with de- 
tails. What follows is a quaint legend, 
with detail enough, of such a return 
of a golden or poetically-gilded age (a 
denizen of old Greece itself actually 
finding his way back again among 
men) as it happened in an ancient town 
of medieval France. 

Of the French town properly so 
called in which the products of suc- 
cessive ages, not without lively touches 
of the present, are blended together 
harmoniously, with a beauty specific-~- 
a beauty cisalpine and northern, yet at 
the same time quite distinct from the 
massive German picturesque of Ulm, 
or Freiburg, or Augsburg—and of 
which Turner has found the ideal in 
certain of his studies of the rivers of 
France, a perfectly happy conjunction 
of river and town being of the essence 
of its physiognomy—the town of 
Auxerre is perhaps the most complete 
realisation to be found by the actual 
wanderer, Certainly for picturesque 


expression it is the most memorable of 





a distinguished group of three in these 
parts—Auxerre, Sens, Troyes,—each 
gathered, as if with deliberate aim at 
such effect, about the central mass of 
a huge grey cathedral. 

Around Troyes the natural pic- 
turesque is to be sought only in the 
rich, almost. coarse, summer colouring 
of the Champagne country, of which 
the very tiles, the plaister and brick- 
work of its tiny villages and great, 
straggling, village-like farms have 
caught the warmth. The cathedral, 
visible far and wide over the fields 
seemingly of loose wild-flowers, itself 
a rich mixture of all the varieties of 
the Pointed style down to the latest 
Flamboyant, may be noticed among the 
greater French churches for breadth 
of proportions internally, and is famous 
for its almost unrivalled treasure of 
stained glass, chiefly of a florid, ela- 
borate, later type, with much highly 
conscious artistic contrivance in design 
as well as in colour. In one of the 
richest of its windows, for instance, 
certain lines of pearly white run 
hither and thither, with delightful 
distant effect, upon ruby and dark 
blue. Approaching nearer you find it 
to be a Travellers’ window, and those 
odd lines of white the long walking- 
staves in the hands of Abraham, 
Raphael, the Magi, and the other 
saintly patrons of journeys. The 
appropriate provincial character of the 
bourgeoisie of Champagne is still to be 
seen, it would appear, among the 
citizens of Troyes. Its streets, for the 
most part in timber and pargeting, 
present more than one unaltered speci- 
men of the ancient Adtel or town-house, 
with fore-court and garden in the rear; 
and its more devout citizens would 
seem even in their church-building to 
have sought chiefly to please the eyes 
of those occupied with mundane affairs 
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and out of doors, for they have finished, 
with abundant outlay, only the vast, 
useless portals of their parish churches, 
of a surprising height and lightness, 
in a kind of wildly elegant Gothic 
on-stilts, giving to the streets of 
Troyes a peculiar air of the grotesque, 
as if in some quaint nightmare of the 
middle age. 

At Sens, thirty miles away to the 
west, a place of far graver aspect, the 
name of Jean Cousin denotes a more 
chastened temper, even in these sump- 
tuous decorations. Here all is cool 
and composed, with an almost English 
austerity. The first growth of the 
Pointed style in England—the hard 
“ early English ” of Canterbury—is in- 
deed the creation of William, a master 
reared in the architectural school of 
Sens ; and the severity of his taste 
might seem to have acted as a restrain- 
ing power on all the subsequent changes 
of manner in this place—changes in 
themselves for the most part towards 
luxuriance. In harmony with the 
atmosphere of its great church is the 
cleanly quiet of the town, kept fresh 
by little channels of clear water cir- 
culating through its streets, derivatives 
of the rapid Vanne which falls just 
below into the Yonne. The Yonne, 
bending gracefully link after link 
through a never-ending rustle of 
poplar trees, beneath lowly vine-clad 
hills, with relics of delicate woodland 
here and there, sometimes close at 
hand, sometimes leaving an interval of 
broad meadow, has all the lightsome 
characteristics of French river-side 
scenery on a smaller scale than usual, 
and might pass for the child’s fancy of 
a river, like the rivers of the old 
miniature-painters, blue and full toa 
fair green margin. One notices along 
its course a greater proportion than 
elsewhere of stil] untouched old seig- 
norial residences, larger or smaller. 
The range of old gibbous towns along 
its banks, expanding their gay quays 


upon the water-side, have a common, 


character—Joigny, Villeneuve, Saint 
Julien-du-Sault,—yet tempt us totarry 
at each and examine its relics, old 





glass and the like, of the Renaissance 
or the Middle Age, for the acquisition 
of real though minor lessons on the 
various arts which have left them- 
selves a central monument at Auxerre, 
—Auxerre! A slight ascent in the 
winding road! and you have before 
you the prettiest town in France—the 
broad framework of vineyard sloping 
gently to the horizon, with distant 
white cottages inviting one to walk; 
the quiet curve of river below, with 
all the river-side details : the three 
great purple-tiled masses of Saint 
Germain, Saint Pierre, and the cathe- 
dral of Saint Etienne, rising out of the 
crowded houses with more than the 
usual abruptness and irregularity of 
French building. Here that rare 
artist, the susceptible painter of archi- 
tecture, if he understands the value 
alike of line and mass, of broad masses 
and delicate lines, has “ a subject made 
to his hand.” 

A veritable country of the vine, it 
presents nevertheless an expression 
peaceful rather than radiant. Perfect 
type of that happy mean between 
northern earnestness and the luxury 
of the south, for which we prize mid 
land France,»its physiognomy is not 
quite happy—attractive in part for its 
melancholy. Its most characteristic 
atmosphere is to be seen when the tide 
of light and distant cloud is travelling 
quickly over it, when rain is not far 
off, and every touch of art or of time 
on its old building is defined in clear 
grey. A fine summer ripens its grapes 
into a valuable wine ; but in spite of 
that it seems always longing for a 
larger and more continuous allowance 
of the sunshine that is so much to its 
taste. You might fancy something 
querulous or plaintive in that rustling 
movement of the vine-leaves, as blue- 
frocked Jacques Bonhomme finishes 
his day’s labour among them. 

To beguile one such afternoon when 
the rain set in early and walking was 
impossible, I found my way to the shop 
of an old dealer in bric-d-brac. It was 
not a monotonous display, after the 
manner of the Parisian dealer, of a 
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stock-in-trade the like of which one 
has seen many times over, but a dis- 
criminate collection of real curiosities. 
One seemed to recognise a provincial 
school of taste in various relics of the 
housekeeping of the last century, with 
many a gem of earlier times from the 
old churches and religious houses of 
the neighbourhood. Among them was 
1 large and brilliant fragment of 
stained glass which might have come 
from the cathedral itself. Of the very 
finest quality in colour and design, it 
presented a figure not exactly conform- 
able to any recognised ecclesiastical 
type; and it was clearly part of a 
series. On my eager inquiry for the 
remainder, the old man replied that 
no more of it was known, but added 
that the priest of a neighbouring vil- 
lage was the possessor of an entire set 
of tapestries, apparently intended for 
suspension in church, and designed to 
portray the whole subject of which 
the figure in the stained glass was a 
portion. 

Next afternoon accordingly I re- 
paired to the priest’s house, in reality 
i little Gothic building, part perhaps 
»f an ancient manor-house, close to the 
village church. In the front garden, 
flower-garden and potager in one, the 
bees were busy among the autumn 
growths—many-coloured asters, big- 
nonias, scarlet-beans, and the old- 
fashioned parsonage flowers. The 
courteous owner readily showed me 
his tapestries, some of which hung on 
the walls of his parlour and staircase 
by way of a background for the dis- 
play of the other curiosities of which 
he was a collector. Certainly, those 
tapestries and the stained glass dealt 
with the same theme. In both were 
the same musical instruments—pipes, 
cymbals, long reed-like trumpets. The 
story, indeed, included the building of 
an organ—just such an instrument, 
only on a larger scale, as was standing 
in the old priest’s library, though 
almost soundless now; whereas in 
certain of the woven pictures the 
hearers appear as if transported, some 
of them shouting rapturously to the 





organ music. A sort of mad vehe- 
mence prevails, indeed, throughout 
the delicate bewilderments of the 
whole series—giddy dances, wild ani- 
mals leaping, above all perpetual 
wreathings of the vine, connecting, 
like some mazy arabesque, the various 
presentations of one oft-repeated figure, 
translated here out of the clear-coloured 
glass into the sadder, somewhat opaque 
and earthen hues of the silken threads. 
The figure was that of the organ- 
builder himself, a flaxen and flowery 
creature, sometimes well-nigh naked 
among the vine-leaves, sometimes 
muffled in skins against the cold, 
sometimes in the dress of a monk, 
but always with a strong impress of 
real character and incident from the 
veritable streets of Auxerre. What 
is it? Certainly, notwithstanding its 
grace, and wealth of graceful acces- 
sories, a suffering, tortured figure. 
With all the regular beauty of a 
pagan god, he has suffered after a 
manner of which we must suppose 
pagan gods incapable. It was as if 
one of those fair, triumphant beings 
had cast in his lot with the creatures 
of an age later than his own, people of 
larger spiritual capacity and assuredly 
of a larger capacity for melancholy. 
With this fancy in my mind, by the 
help of certain notes which lay in the 
priest’s curious library upon the his- 
tory of the works at the cathedral 
during the period of its finishing, and 
in repeated examination of the old 
tapestried designs, the story shaped 
itself at last. 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century the cathedral of Saint Etienne 
was complete in its main outlines: 
what remained was the building of 
the great tower, and all that various 
labour of final decoration which it 
would take more than one generation 
to accomplish. Certain circumstances, 
however, not wholly explained, led to 
a somewhat rapid finishing, as it were 
out of hand, yet with a marvellous 
fulness at once and grace. Of the 
result much has perished, or been 
transferred elsewhere; a portion is 
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still visible in sumptuous relics of 
stained windows, and, above all, in 
the reliefs which adorn the western 
portals, very delicately carved in a 
fine, firm stone from Tonnerre, of 
which time has only browned the sur- 
face, and which, for early mastery in 
art, may be compared to the contem- 
porary work of Italy. They come 
nearer than the art of that age was 
used to do to the expression of life ; 
with a feeling for reality, in no ignoble 
form, caught, it might seem, from the 
ardent and full-veined existence then 
current in these actual streets and 
houses. Just then Auxerre had its 
turn in that political movement which 
broke out sympathetically, first in one, 
then in another of the towns of France, 
turning their narrow, feudal institu- 
tions into a free, communistic life—a 
movement of which those great centres 
of popular devotion, the French cathe- 
drals, are in many instances the monu- 
ment. Closely connected always with 
the assertion of individual freedom, 
alike in mind and manners, at Auxerre 
this political stir was associated also, 
as cause or effect, with the figure and 
character of a particular personage, 
long remembered. He was the very 
genius, it would appear, of that new, 
free, generous manner in art, active 
and potent as a living creature. 

As the most skilful of the band of 
carvers worked there one day, with a 
labour he could never quite make 
equal to the vision within him, a 
finely sculptured Greek coffin of stone, 
which had been made to serve for 
some later Roman funeral, was un- 
earthed by the masons, with the thing 
done and art achieved, as far as 
regards those final graces and har- 
monies of execution, which were 
precisely what lay beyond the hand 
of the medieval workman, who for his 
part had largely at command a serious- 
ness of conception lacking in the old 
Greek. Within the coffin lay an object 
of a fresh and brilliant 
among the ashes of the dead 
of lively green glass, like a great 
emerald, It might have been the 
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wondrous vessel of the Grail. Only, 
this object seemed to bring back no 
ineffable purity, but rather the riotous 
and earthy heat of old paganism itself, 
Coated within, and, as some were per- 
suaded, still redolent with the tawny 
sediment of the Roman wine it had 
held so long ago, it was set aside for 
use at the supper which was shortly to 
celebrate the completion of the masons’ 
work. Amid much talk of the great 
age of old, and some random expres- 
sions of hope that it might return 
again, fine old wine of Auxerre was 
sipped in small glasses from the precious 
flask as supper ended. And, whether 
or not the opening of the buried vessel 
had anything to do with it, from that 
time a sort of golden age seemed 
indeed to be reigning there for a 
while, and the triumphant completion 
of the great church was contemporary 
with a series of remarkable wine sea- 
sons. The vintage of those years was 
long remembered. Fine and abundant 
wine was to be found stored up even 
in poor men’s cottages; while a new 
beauty, a gaiety, was abroad, as all 
the conjoint arts branched out exube- 
rantly in a reign of quiet, delighted 
labour, at the prompting, as it seemed, 
of the singular being who came sud- 
denly and oddly to Auxerre to be the 
centre of so pleasant a period, though 
in truth he made but a sad ending. 

A singular usage long perpetuated 
itself at Auxerre. On Easter-day the 
canons, in the very centre of the great 
church, played solemnly at ball. Ves- 
pers being sung, instead of conducting 
the bishop to his palace, they pro- 
ceeded in order into the nave, the 
people standing in two long rows to 
watch, Girding up their skirts a little 
way, the whole body of clerics awaited 
their turn in silence, while the captain 
of the singing-boys cast the ball into 
the air, as high as he might, along the 
vaulted roof of the central aisle to be 
caught by any boy who could, and 
tossed again with hand or foot till it 
passed on to the portly chanters, the 
chaplains, the canons themselves, who 
finally played out the game with all the 














decorum of an ecclesiastical ceremony. 
It was just then, just as the canons 
took tne ball to themselves so gravely, 
that Denys—Denys |’Auxerrois, as 
he was afterwards called — appeared 
for the first time. Leaping in among 
the timid children, he made the thing 
really a game. The boys played like 
boys, the men almost like madmen, 
and all with a delightful glee which 
became contagious, first in the clerical 
body, and then among the spectators. 
The aged Dean of the Chapter, proto- 
notary of his Holiness, held up his 
purple skirt a little higher, and step- 
ping from the ranks with an amazing 
levity, as if suddenly relieved of his 
burden of eighty years, tossed the ball 
with his foot to the venerable capitular 
Homilist, equal to the occasion. And 
then, unable to stand inactive any 
longer, the laity carried on the game 
among themselves, with shouts of not 
too boisterous amusement ; the sport 
continuing till the flight of the ball 
could no longer be traced along the 
dusky aisles. 

Though the home of his childhood 
was but a humble one—one of those 
little cliff-houses cut out in the low 
chalky hill-side, such as are still to be 
found with inhabitants in certain dis- 
tricts of France—there were some who 
connected his birth with the story of 
a beautiful country girl, who, about 
eighteen years before, had been taken 
from her own people, not unwillingly, 
for the pleasure of the Count of 
Auxerre. She had wished indeed to 
see the great lord, who had sought 
her privately, in the glory of his own 
house ; but, terrified by the strange 
splendours of her new abode and 
manner of life, and the anger of the 
true wife, she had fled suddenly from 
the place during the confusion of a 
violent storm, and in her flight given 
birth prematurely to a child. The 
child, a singularly fair one, was found 
alive, but the mother dead, by light- 
ning-stroke as it seemed, not far from 
her lord’s chamber-door, under the shel- 
ter of a ruined ivy-clad tower. Denys 
himself certainly was a joyous lad 
No. 324.—voL. LIV. 
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enough, At the cliff-side cottage, 
nestling actually beneath the vine- 
yards, he grew to be an unrivalled 
gardener, and, grown to manhood, 
brought his produce to market, keep- 
ing a stall in the great cathedral 
square for the sale of melons and 
pomegranates, all manner of seeds and 
flowers (omnia speciosa camporum), 
honey also, wax tapers, sweetmeats 
hot from the frying-pan, rough home- 
made pots and pans from the little 
pottery in the wood, loaves baked by 
the aged woman in whose house he 
lived. On that Easter-day he had 
entered the great church for the first 
time, for the purpose of seeing the 
game. 

And from the very first, the women 
who saw him at his business, or water- 
ing his plants in the cool of the even- 
ing, idled for him. The men who 
noticed the crowd of women at his 
stall, and how even fresh young girls 
from the country, seeing him for the 
first time, always loitered there, sus- 
pected—who could tell what kind of 
powers? hidden under the white veil 
of that youthful form ; and pausing to 
ponder the matter, found themselves 
also fallen into the snare. The sight 
of him made old people feel young 
again. Even the sage monk Hermes, 
devoted to study and experiment, was 
unable to keep the fruit-seller out of 
his mind, and would fain have dis- 
covered the secret of his charm, partly 
for the friendly purpose of explaining 
to the lad himself his perhaps more 
than natural gifts with a view to their 
profitable cultivation. 

It was a period, as older men took 
note, of young men and their influence. 
They took fire, no one could quite ex- 
plain how, as if at his presence, and 
asserted a wonderful amount of 
volition, of insolence, yet as if with 
the consent of their elders, who would 
themselves sometimes lose _ their 
balance, a little comically. That 
revolution in the temper and manner 
of individuals concurred with the 
movement then on foot at Auxerre, as 
in other French towns, for the libera- 
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tion of the commune from its old feudal 
superiors. Denys they called Frank, 
among many other nicknames. Young 
lords prided themselves on saying 
that labour should have its ease, and 
were almost prepared to take freedom, 
plebeian freedom (of course duly deco- 
rated at least with wildflowers) for a 
bride. For in truth Denys at his stall 
was turning the grave, slow movement 
of politic heads into a wild social 
license, which for a while made life 
like a stage-play. He first led those 
long processions, through which by 
and by “the little people,” the dis- 
contented, the despairing, would utter 
their minds. One man engaged with 
another in talk in the market-place ; a 
new influence came forth at the con- 
tact ; another and then another ad- 
hered ; at last a new spirit was abroad 
everywhere. The hot nights were 
noisy with swarming troops of dis- 
hevelled women and youths with red- 
stained limbs and faces, carrying their 
lighted torches over the vine-clad hills, 
or rushing down the streets, to the 
horror of timid watchers, towards the 
cool spaces by the river. A shrill 
music, a laughter at all things, was 
everywhere. And the new spirit 
repaired even to church to take part 


in the novel offices of the Feast of | 


Fools. Heads flung back in ecstasy— 
the morning sleep among the vines, 
when the fatigue of the night was over 
—dew-drenched garments—the serf 
lying at his ease at last ;—the artists, 
then so numerous at the place, caught 
what they could, something at least, 
of the richness, the flexibility, of the 
visible aspects of life from all this. 
With them the life of seeming idleness, 
to which Denys was conducting the 
youth of Auxerre so pleasantly, 
counted but as the cultivation, for 
their due service to man, of delightful 
natural things. And the powers of 
nature concurred. It seemed there 
would be winter no more. The planet 
Mars drew nearer to the earth than 
usual, hanging in the low sky like a 
fiery red lamp. A massive but well- 
nigh lifeless vine on the wall of the 


cloister, allowed to remain there only 
as a curiosity on account of its im- 
mense age, in that great season, as it 
was long after called, clothed itself 
with fruit once more. The culture of 
the grape greatly increased. The sun- 
light fell for the first time on many a 
spot of deep woodland cleared for 
vine-growing ; though Denys, a lover 
of trees, was careful to leave a stately 
specimen of forest growth here and 
there. 

When his troubles came, one 
characteristic that had seemed most 
amiable in his prosperity was turned 
against him, a fondness for oddly 
grown or even misshapen, yet poten- 
tially happy, children ; for odd animals 
also; he sympathised with them all, 
was skilful in healing their maladies, 
saved the hare in the chase, and sold 
his mantle to redeem a lamb from the 
butcher. He taught the people not to 
be afraid of the strange ugly creatures 
which the light of the moving torches 
drew from their hiding places, nor 
think it a bad omen that they 
approached. He tamed a veritable 
wolf to keep him company like a dog. 
It was the first of many ambiguous 
circumstances about him, from which, 
in the minds of an increasing number 
of people, a deep suspicion and hatred 
began to define itself. The rich 
bestiary, then compiling in the library 
of the great church, became, through 
his assistance, nothing less than a 
garden of Eden—the garden of Eden 
grown wild. The owl alone he ab- 
horred. A little later, partly as if in 
revenge, alone of all animals it clung 
to him, haunting him persistently 
among the dusky stone towers, when 
grown gentler than ever he dared not 
kill it. He moved unhurt in the 
famous ménagerie of the castle, of 
which the common people were so 
much afraid, and led out the lions, 
themselves timid prisoners enough, 
through the streets during the fair. 
The incident suggested to the some- 
what barren penmen of the day a 
“morality” adapted from the old 
pagan books,—a stage-play in which 














the God of Wine should return in 
triumph from the East. In the cathe- 
dral square the pageant was presented, 
amid an intolerable noise of every 
kind of pipe-music, with Denys in the 
chief part, upon a gaily-painted chariot, 
in soft silken raiment and, for head- 
dress, a strange elephant sca)p with 
gilded tusks. 

And that unrivalled fairness and 
freshness of aspect—how did he alone 
preserve it untouched, through the 
wind and heat? In truth, it was not 
by magic, as some said, but by a 
natural simplicity in his living. When 
that dark season of his troubles came 
he was heard begying querulously one 
wintry night, “Give me wine, meat ; 
dark wine and brown meat!’ come 
back to the rude door of his old home 
in the cliff-side. Till that time the 
great vine-dresser himself drank only 
water; he had lived on spring water 
and fruit. A lover of fertility in all 
its forms, in what did but suggest it, 
he was curious and penetrative con- 
cerning the habits of water, and had 
the secret of the divining rod. Long 
before it came he could detect the 
scent of rain from afar, and would 
climb with delight to the great scaf- 
folding on the unfinished tower to 
watch its coming over the thirsty 
vine-land, till it rattled on the great 
tiled roof of the church below; and 
then, throwing off his mantle, allow it 
to bathe his limbs freely, clinging 
firmly against the tempestuous wind 
among the carved imageries of dark 
stone. 

It was on his sudden return after a 
long journey (one of many inexplicable 
disappearances) coming back changed 
somewhat, that he ate flesh for the 
first time, tearing the hot, red morsels 
with his delicate fingers in a kind of 
wild greed. He had fled to the south 
from the first forbidding days of a 
hard winter which came at last. At 
the great seaport of Marseilles he had 
trafficked with sailors from all parts 
of the world, from Arabia and India, 
and bought their wares, exposed now 
for sale, to the wonder of all, at the 
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Easter-fair—richer wines and incense 
than had been known in Auxerre, 
seeds of marvellous new flowers, crea- 
tures wild and tame, new pottery 
painted in raw gaudy tints, the skins 
of animals, meats fried with unheard- 
of condiments. His stall formed a 
strange unwonted patch of colour, 
found suddenly displayed in the hot 
morning. 

The artists were more delighted than 
ever, and frequented his company in 
the little manorial habitation, deserted 
long since by its owners and haunted, 
so that the eyes of many looked evil 
upon it, where he had taken up his 
abode ; attracted, in the first instance, 
by its rich though neglected garden, 
a tangle of every kind of creeping 
vine-like plant. Here, surrounded in 
abundance by the pleasant materials 
of his trade, the vine-dresser as it 
were turned pedant and kept school 
for the various artists, who learned 
here an art supplementary to their 
own,—that gay magic, namely (art or 
trick) of his existence, till they found 
themselves grown into a kind of aris- 
tocracy, like veritable gens flewr-de-lisés, 
as they worked together for the deco- 
ration of the great church and a 
hundred other places beside. And 
yet a darkness had grown upon him. 
The kind creature had lost something 
of his gentleness. Strange motive- 
less misdeeds had happened ; and, at 
a loss for other causes, not the envious 
only would fain have traced the blame 
to Denys. He was making the younger 
world mad. Would he make himself 
Count of Auxerre? The lady Ariane, 
deserted by her former lover, had 
looked kindly upon him ; was ready 
to make him son-in-law to the old 
count her father, old and not long for 
this world. The wise monk Hermes 
bethought him of certain old readings 
in which the Wine-god, whose part 
Denys had played so well, had his 
contrast, his dark or antipathetic side ; 
was like a double creature of two 
natures, difficult or impossible to har- 
monise. And in truth the much- 
prized wine of Auxerre has itself but 
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a fugitive charm, being apt to sicken 
and turn gross long before the bottle 
is empty, however carefully sealed ; as 
it goes indeed, at its best, by hard 
names, among those who grow it, such 
as Chainette and Migraine. 

A kind of degeneration, of coarseness 
—the coarseness of satiety and shape- 
less battered-out appetite— with an 
almost savage taste for carnivorous 
diet, had come over the company. 
A rumour went abroad of certain 
women who had drowned in mere 
wantonness their new-born babes. A 
girl with child was found hanged by 
her own act in a dark cellar. Ah! if 
Denys also had not felt himself mad! 
But when the guilt of a murder, com- 
mitted with a great vine-axe far out 
among the vineyards, was attributed 
vaguely to him, he could but wonder 
whether it had been indeed thus, and 
the shadow of a fancied crime abode 
with him. People turned against 
their favourite, whose former charms 
must now be counted only as the 
fascinations of witchcraft. It was as 
if the wine poured out for them had 
soured in the cup. The golden age 
had indeed come back for a while— 
golden was it, or gilded only, after 
all? and they were toosick, or at least 
too serious, to carry through their 
parts in it. The monk Hermes was 
whimsically reminded of that a/ter- 
thought in pagan poetry, of a Wine-god 
who had been in hell. Denys certainly, 
with all his flaxen fairness about him, 
was manifestly a sufferer. At first he 
thought of departing secretly to some 
other place. Alas! his wits were too 
far gone for certainty of success in the 
attempt. He feared to be brought 
back a prisoner. Those fat years were 
over. It was a time of scarcity. The 
working people might not eat and 
drink of the good things they had 
helped to store away. ‘Tears rose in 
the eyes of needy children, of old or 
weak people like children, as they 
woke up again and again to sunless, 
frost-bound, ruinous mornings; and 
the little hungry creatures went prow]l- 
ing after scattered hedge-nuts or dried 
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vine-tendrils. Mysterious, dark rains 
prevailed throughout the summer. The 
great offices of Saint John were 
fumbled through in a sudden darkness 
of unseasonable storm, which greatly 
damaged the carved ornaments of the 
church, the bishop reading his midday 
mass by the light of the little candle 
at his book. And then, one night, the 
night which seemed literally to have 
swallowed up the shortest day in the 
year, a plot was contrived by certain 
persons to take Denys as he went and 
kill him privately for a sorcerer. He 
could hardly tell how he escaped, and 
found himself safe in his earliest 
home, the cottage in the cliff-side, 
with such a big fire as he delighted in 
burning upon the hearth. They made 
a little feast as well as they could for 
the beautiful hunted creature, with 
abundance of wax-lights. 

And at last the clergy bethought 
themselves of a remedy for this evil 
time. The body of Saint Edme had 
lain neglected somewhere under the 
flagstones of the sanctuary. This must 
be piously exhumed, and provided with 
a shrine worthy of it. The goldsmiths, 
the jewellers and lapidaries, set dili- 
gently to work, and no long time after 
the shrine, like a little cathedral with 
portals and tower complete, stood 
ready, its chiselled gold framing panels 
of rock crystal, on the great altar. 
Many bishops arrived with King Lewis 
the Saint himself, accompanied by his 
mother, to assist at the search for and 
disinterment of the sacred relics. In 
their presence, the bishop of Auxerre, 
in vestments of deep red in honour of 
the relics, blessed the new shrine, 
according to the office De benedictione 
capsarum pro reliquiis. The pavement 
of the choir, removed amid a surging 
sea of lugubrious chants, all persons 
fasting, discovered as if it had been a 
battle-field of mouldering human re- 
mains. Their odour rose plainly above 
the plentiful clouds of incense, such as 
was used in the King’s private chapel. 
The search for the Saint himself con- 
tinued in vain all day and far into the 
night. At last from a little narrow 








chest, into which the remains had been 
almost crushed together, the bishop’s 
red-gloved hands drew the dwindled 
body, shrunken inconceivably, but still 
with every feature of the face trace- 
able in a sudden oblique ray of ghastly 
dawn. 

That shocking sight, after a sharp 
fit as if a demon were going out of 
him, as he rolled on the turf of the 
cloister, to which he had fled alone 
from the suffocating church where the 
crowd still awaited the Procession of 
the relics and the mass De reliquiis 
que continentur in LEcclesiis, seemed 
indeed to have cured the madness of 
Denys, but certainly did not restore 
his gaiety. He was left a subdued, 
silent, melancholy creature. Turning 
now, with an odd revulsion of feeling, to 
gloomy objects, he picked out a ghastly 
shred from the common bones on the 
pavement to wear about his neck, and 
in a little while found his way to the 
monks of Saint Germain, who gladly 
received him into their workshop, 
though secretly in fear of his 
foes. 

The busy tribe of variously gifted 
artists, labouring rapidly at the many 
works on hand for the final embellish- 
ment of the cathedral of Saint Etienne, 
made those conventual buildings just 
then cheerful enough to lighten a 
melancholy heavy even as that of our 
friend Denys. He took his place among 
the workmen, a conventual novice; a 
novice also as to whatever concerns 
any actual handicraft. He could but 
compound sweet incense for the sanc- 
tuary. And yet, again by merely 
visible presence, he made himself felt 
in all the varied exercise around him 
of those arts which address themselves 
first of all to sight. He defined un- 
consciously a manner, alike of feeling 
and expression, to those skilful hands 
at work day by day with the chisel, the 
pencil, or the needle, in many an en- 
during form of exquisite fancy. In 
three successive phases or fashions 
might be traced, especially in the 
carved work, the humours he had 
determined. There was first wild 
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gaiety, exuberant in a wreathing of 
life-like imageries, from which nothing 
really present in nature was excluded, 
That, as the soul of Denys darkened, 
had passed into obscure regions of the 
satiric, the grotesque and coarse. But 
from this time there was manifest, 
with no loss of power or effect, a well- 
assured seriousness, somewhat jealous 
and exclusive; not so much in the 
selection of the material on which the 
arts were to work, as in the precise 
sort of expression that should be in- 
duced upon it. It was as if the gay 
old pagan world had been blessed in 
some way ; and was seen most clearly 
in the rich miniature work of the 
manuscripts of the capitular library— 
a marvellous Ovid, especially, upon the 
pages of which those old loves and 
sorrows seemed to come to life again 
in medieval costume, as Denys, in 
cowl now and with tonsured head, 
leaned over the painter, and by a kind 
of visible sympathy, often unspoken, 
led his work, rather than by any 
formal comment. 

Above all, there was a desire abroad 
to attain the instruments of a freer 
and more various sacred music than 
had been in use hitherto—a music that 
might express the whole compass of 
souls now grown to manhood. Auxerre, 
indeed, then as afterwards, was famous 
for its liturgical music. It was Denys, 
at last, to whom the thought occurred 
of combining in a fuller tide of music 
all the instruments then inuse. Like 
the Wine-god of old, he had been a 
lover and patron especially of the 
music of the pipe, in all its varieties. 
Here, too, there had been evident those 
three fashions or “ modes.” First, the 
simple and pastoral,. the homely note 
of the pipe, like the piping of the wind 
itself from off the distant fields ; then 
the wild, savage din, that had cost so 
much to quiet people, and driven ex- 
citable people mad. Now he would 
compose all this to sweeter purposes ; 
and the building of the first organ 
became like the book of his life; it 
expanded to the full compass of his 
nature, in its sorrow and delight. In 
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long, enjoyable days of wind and sun 
by the river-side, the seemingly half- 
witted “brother” sought and found 
the needful varieties of reed. The 
carpenters, under his instruction, set 
up the great wooden passages for the 
thunder ; while the little pipes of paste- 
board simulated the sound of the 
human voice singing to the victorious 
notes of the long metal trumpets. At 
times, this also, as people heard night 
after night those wandering sounds, 
seemed like the work of a madman, 
though they awoke sometimes in won- 
der at snatches of a new, an unmis- 
takable new music. It was the 
triumph of all the various modes of 
the power of the pipe, tamed, ruled, 
united. On the painted shutters of 
the organ-case Apollo with his lyre in 
his hand, as lord of the strings, seemed 
to look askance on the music of the 
reed, in all the jealousy with which 
he put Marsyas to death so cruelly. 
Meantime the people, even his 
evemies, seemed to have forgotten 
him. Enemies, in truth, they still 
were, ready to take his life should the 
opportunity come; as he perceived 
when at last he ventured forth ona 
day of public ceremony. The bishop 
was to pronounce a blessing upon the 
foundations of a new bridge, designed 
to take the place of the ancient 
Roman bridge which, repaired in a 
thousand places, had hitherto served 
for the chief passage of the Yonne. 
It was as if the disturbing of that 
time-worn masonry let out the dark 
spectres of departed times. Deep 
down, at the core of the central pile, 
a painful object was exposed—the 
skeleton of a child, placed there alive, 
it was rightly surmised, in the super- 
stitious belief that, by way of vicarious 
substitution, its death would secure 
the safety of all who should pass over. 
There were some who found them- 
selves, with a little surprise, looking 
round as if for a similar pledge of 
security in their new undertaking. 
It was just then that Denys was seen 
plainly, standing in all essential fea- 
tures precisely as of old upon one of 


the great stones prepared for the 
foundation of the new building. For 
a moment he felt the eyes of the 
people upon him full of this strange 
humour, and with characteristic alert- 
ness, after a rapid gaze over the grey 
city in its broad green frame of vine- 
yards, best seen from this spot, flung 
himself down into the water and dis- 
appeared from view where the stream 
flowed most swiftly below a row of 
flour-mills. Some indeed fancied they 
had seen him emerge again safely on 
the deck of one of the great boats, 
loaded with grapes and wreathed 
triumphantly with flowers like a float- 
ing garden, which were then bringing 
down the vintage from the country ; 
but generally the people believed their 
strange enemy now at last departed 
for ever. Denysin truth was at work 
again in peace at the cloister, upon his 
house of reeds and pipes. At times 
his fits came upon him again; and 
when they came, for his cure he would 
dig eagerly, turned sexton now, 
digging by choice graves for the dead 
in the various churchyards of the 
town. There were those who had seen 
him thus employed (that form seeming 
still to carry the sunlight upon it) 


peering into the darkness, while his 


tears fell sometimes among the grim 
relics his mattock had disturbed. 

In fact, from the day of the ex- 
humation of the body of the saint in 
the great church, he had had a won- 
derful curiosity for such objects, and 
one wintry day bethought him of 
removing the body of his mother from 
the unconsecrated ground in which it 
lay, that he might bury it in the clois- 
ter near the spot where he now 
worked. At twilight he came over 
the frozen snow. As he passed through 
the stony barriers of the place the 
world around seemed curdled to the 
centre—all but himself, fighting his 
way across it, turning now and then 
right-about from the persistent wind, 
which dealt so roughly with his blond 
hair and the purple mantle whirled 
about him. The bones, hastily gathered, 
he placed, awfully but without cere- 
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mony, in a hollow space prepared 
secretly within the grave of another. 

Meantime the winds of his organ 
were ready to blow; and with diffi- 
culty he obtained grace from the Chap- 
ter for a trial of its powers on a 
notable public occasion, as follows. 
A singular guest was expected at 
Auxerre. In recompense for some 
service rendered to the Chapter in 
times gone by, the Sire de Chastellux 
had the hereditary dignity of a 
canon of the church. On the day of 
his reception he presented himself at 
the entrance of the choir in surplice 
and amice worn over the military 
habit. The old count of Chastellux 
was lately dead, and the heir had 
announced his coming according to 
custom to claim his ecclesiastical pri- 
vilege. There had been long feud 
between the houses of Chastellux and 
Auxerre ; but on this happy occasion 
an offer of peace came with a proposal 
for the hand of the Lady Ariane. 

The goodly young man arrived, and, 
duly arrayed, was received into his 
stall at vespers, the bishop assisting. 
It was then that the people heard the 
music of the organ, rolling over them 
for the first time, with various feelings 
of delight. But the performer on and 
author of the instrument was forgotten 
in his work, and there was no rein- 
statement of the former favourite. The 
religious ceremony was followed by a 
civic festival, in which Auxerre wel- 
comed its future lord. The festival 
would end at nightfall with a some- 
what rude popular pageant, in which 
the person of Winter would be hunted 
blindfold through the streets. it was 
the sequel to that old stage-play of 
the Return from the East in which 
Denys had been the central figure. 
The old forgotten player saw his part 
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before him, and, as if mechanically, 
fell again into the chief place, monk's 
dress and all. It might restore his 
popularity : who could tell? Hastily 
he donned the ashen-grey mantle, the 
rough hair-cloth about the throat, and 
went through the preliminary play. 
And it happened that a point of the 
hair-cloth seratched his lip deeply, 
with a long trickling of blood upon 
the chin. It was as if the sight of 
blood transported the spectators with 
a kind of mad rage, and suddenly 
revealed to them the truth. The pre- 
tended hunting of the unholy creature 
became a real one, which brought out 
in rapid increase men’s evil passions. 
The soul of Denys was already at rest, 
as his body, now borne along in front 
of the crowd, was tossed hither and 
thither, torn at last limb from limb. 
The men stuck little shreds of his 
flesh, or, failing that, of his torn 
raiment, into their caps; the women 
lending their long hair-pins for the 
purpose. The monk Hermes sought 
in vain next day for any remains of 
the body of his friend. Only, at night- 
fall, the heart of Denys was brought 
to him by a stranger, still entire. It 
must long since have mouldered into 
dust under the stone, marked with a 
cross, where he buried it in a dark 
corner of the cathedral aisle. 

So the figure in the stained glass 
explained itself. To me, Denys seemed 
to have been a real resident at 
Auxerre. On days of a certain atmo- 
sphere, when the trace of the Middle 
Age comes out like old marks in the 
stones in rainy weather, I seemed 
actually to have seen the tortured 
figure there—to have met Denys 
l’Auxerrois in the streets. 


Watter Pater. 
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She it is with jewelled flowerets lights the purple vest of earth ; 
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THE VIGIL OF VENUS. 
A MAY-SONG. 


[The Vigil of Venus, known to Latin scholars as the Pervigilium Veneris, is unique among 
the fragments of antiquity. Despite the limpid purity and delicacy of the style there are 
a few expressions and constructions which seem to mark the incipient decline of the Latin 
language, whence the date has been generally assigned to the end of the second or begin- 
ning of the third century after the Christian era. The occasion of the poem was doubtless 
the celebration of the Floralia which may well have been coupled with the worship of 
Venus, We gather from Ovid’s Fasti (most poetical of almanacs) that this festival ex- 
tended over six days from the twenty-eighth of April to the third of May. The text on 
which the following translation is based is that given by the Rev* Francis St John Thackeray 
in the second edition of his ‘ Anthologia Latina’ ; the punctuation hes been altered in 
two places where the sense seemed to require it. ] 


Who ne'er loved must love to-morrow ; whoso loved must love the more. 


Spring is come with all its music; in the spring Jove saw the day ; 
In the springtide hearts are mated, like the birds beneath the spray. 
Now the woods unbind their tresses tangled ‘neath the toying showers, 
While the Queen of Love is busy weaving tender myrtle bowers 

All beneath the branching greenwood, where the forest ways are lone ; 
For to-morrow great Dione sits upon her judgment-throne. 


Who ne'er loved must love to-morrow ; whoso loved must love the more. 


She it was to land in Latium Troja’s worn Penates led ; 

She it was the maid of Laurens to her own son gave to wed; 
She herself to Mars’ embraces led the virgin from the shrine, 
Whence the Ramnes and Quirites and the late-born Julian line. 


Who ne'er loved must love to-morrow ; whoso loved must love the more. 


All the country’s steeped in pleasure; country scenes to love invite ; 
In the country 





so they tell us—Cupid’s self first saw the light. 


When the fields were teeming round her, Venus bore him at her breast 
Then she weaned him on the petals that were tenderest and best. 


Who ne'er loved must love to-morrow ; whoso loved must love the more. 


> 


She herself the shapely rose-buds, which the west wind calls to birth, 


Flings upon her home of gladness, sprinkling all with sparkling dew, 


Which for her the moist night-breezes were distilling all night through. 


Who ne'er loved must love to-morrow; whoso loved must love the more. 


Lo, the dewy tear-drop trembles, as it were about to fall, 
But some magic that we see not still arrests the glistening ball! 


Ah, the purple of the rose-bud mourns her virgin modesty, 


When the dew that stars besprinkle from his moist arms sets her free! 


Who ne'er loved must love to-morrow; whoso loved must love the more. 
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Roses wrought of Cypris’ heart-blood, honied with the kiss of Love, 
Jewelled splendour, burning beauty, scarlet shafts of sun inwove, 
All unshamed upon the morrow will surrender to the gale 
Blushing charms that erst were hidden ‘neath their crimson bridal veil. 


Who ne’er loved must love to-morrow ; whoso loved must love the more. 


Lo, the queen her nymphs hath bidden seek the shady myrtle grove ! 
With them wends her urchin son: but who will e’er believe that Love 
Means no mischief, if he carry with him all his arms of slaying? 


Fear not, nymphs! His arms are banished; Love is only out a-Maying. 


Love is bid to go unarméd, bare the boy is bidden to go, 

Lest he do some hurt with flambeau, or with arrow, or with bow. 
Love’s a comely lad to look on. O ye gentle nymphs, beware! 
Love is clad in arms of battle at the time when Love is bare. 


Who ne'er loved must love to-morrow ; whoso loved must love the more. 


Veuus sends thee, virgin goddess, maidens pure and chaste as thou. 
There is but one boon, Diana, we would beg thy bounty now— 
Let the woodlands on the morrow not with quarry slain be spread, 
And let wealth of verdant foliage roof the young flowers overhead. 
Truly she would like to ask thee, if to ask a maid were fit ; 

She would have thee come in person, did thy purity permit. 

Lo! for three nights now, Diana, bands of dancers out a-Maying, 


Girt about by flocking numbers, through thy green glades have been straying, 


All amid the flow’ry garlands, all amid the myrtle boughs, 
Ceres with them, too, and Bacchus, and the lord of poets’ vows. 
Let us catch the fleeting moments, let us carol all the night: 
Rule Dione o’er the woodlands!—O Diana, yield thy right! 


Who ne'er loved must love to-morrow ; whoso loved must love the more. 


See the bulls beneath the broom-plants yonder with the heifers stray, 
Each unrivalled, each the husband of the herd that owns his sway ; 
And the ewes in shady places dally with their fleecy lords, 

While the birds at Venus’ bidding strike their musical accords. 
Silent pools to ring with music by the wild swan’s notes are made, 
While the hapless wife of Tereus answers ‘neath the poplar shade— 
Answers with such twitt’ring rapture, you could well believe it so, 
That the suff’ring fair to love again were turning her from woe. 
How she sings while I am silent! When will my spring-tide appear 
Could I chatter like a swallow, and dispel the silence drear! 

All the Muses are offended, and Apollo will not teach ; 

Even so of yore Amycle’s town was lost for want of speech. 


—_— 


whoso loved must love the more. 





Who ne'er loved must love to-morrow ; 















THE WILDS AND WOODLANDS OF THE CAPE. 


Ir is a far cry from the tall Draken- 
burg Mountains on the north-east 
frontier of Natal to Table Mountain 
at the extreme south-west corner of 
the Cape Colony. The vast regions 
lying between these limits, from lati- 
tude 22°8. to Agulhas, the southern- 
most Cape of Africa in latitude 
34-49° S., can naturally boast of a 
great variety of climate and scenery. 
The Cape Colony and Natal, the Free 
State and the Transvaal, to say nothing 
of such native territories as the Trans- 
kei, Basutoland, Pondoland, Zululand 
and Bechuanaland, contain respectively 
many definite geographical and clima- 
tic characteristics. South Africa has 
the credit of always producing some 
unexpected and puzzling variations, 
and is theretore a dangerous country 


for travellers to generalise hastily 


about. If an observer of men 
and things wishes really to know 
the country, he must take time—un- 
less, indeed, he is content with a coast- 
ing voyage from Table Bay to Durban, 
and never leaves the line of railway 
when he lands. Even supposing that 
he makes a hasty pilgrimage in a Cape 
cart over the rough and uneven roads, 
the chances are that his impressions 
of the country will be bad, and that 
he will heartily abominate and abuse 
the sterility, forlornness and monotony 
of the landscape, the discomfort of 
travelling, and the primitive hotels 
and stores with their wretched accom- 
modation. If he be indiscreet enough 
to travel along the dusty and well- 
worn tracks in the height of summer 
he will vote the whole place a pro- 
longed edition of the Valley of 
Hinnom. 

But South Africa is a large country. 
The area of the Cape Colony alone is 
two hundred thousand square miles. 
It is a country of anomalies. There 


are in it the most beautiful as well as 
the most detestable things. A cam- 
paigner has probably the worst im- 
pressions, a sportsman and naturalist 
the best. An invalid who is in search 
of health and comfort may be excused 
if he gives it a bad name, although 
there are surely worse places in the 
world for healing diseases of the lungs 
than Bloemfontein in the Free State, 
or any part of the elevated plateaux 
of the interior of South Africa. To 
really enjoy the country a traveller 
must have time and opportunity, and 
carry with him a determination to be 
pleased with what he can get, and a 
resolve to rough it a little. 

If a tourist or naturalist can tear 
himself away from the comparative 
luxury of Cogill’s Hotel at Wynberg, 
near the famous vineyards of Con- 
stantia, and under the shadow, as it 
were, of Table Mountain, he may find 
much to please him. In the western 
province, what can be more beautiful 


- than the Tulbagh Valley in the spring, 


covered with its myriads of wild 
flowers? In fact, the Cape Peninsula 
itself, with its romantic Hout Bay, and 
wild craggy scenery of Cape Point,— 
the stormy Land’s End of South 
Africa,—can show something new to 
even the jaded traveller who knows 
the world from China to Peru. In 
this peninsula the botanist will find 
fifty or sixty different kinds of heaths, 
and an incredible number of little 
orchids. The hill sides are white in 
spring with thousands of everlastings, 
as plentiful as daisies in an English 
meadow ; the crimson gladioli and 
blue agapanthi wave over nearly 
every rock, scarlet crassule, myriads 
of the lowly mesembryanthemum 
blossom on the plain. One flower 
jostles another in the tangled mass of 
fern and creeper and copious under- 
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growth ; the tall silver-tree with its 
delicate white and glistening leaves 
lords it amongst them all, and is the 
most beautiful tree on the peninsula. 
Although the botanical wealth of 
these regions around Table Bay has 
been explored and classified, still there 
are, for the lover of flowers, many 
welcome surprises in the sheltered 
nooks and crannies of the neighbour- 
ing hills. 

If a traveller prefers a quiet village 
high up in the mountains, at some 
distance from Capetown, he can visit 
Ceres, where many a noble scene of 
rock and gorge meets the eye. Or to 
go further east and northwards, it 
would be hard to find a more exhilarat- 
ing spot than the summit of the Zuur- 
berg above Port Elizabeth, or the 
Boschberg range that towers above 
the peaceful villages of Bedford and 
Somerset East. Along the grassy 
ridges of these inland mountains and 
in the recesses of such a little-known 
district as Swagers’ Hoek the sports. 
man can still find abundance of game. 
The red and grey partridge, the 
rheebok and the bush-buck have not 
yet been exterminated here by any 
means. Or if he travels south, in the 
forest country of Humansdorp and the 
Knysna he will surely see something 
new, where the Outeniqua and Zitzi- 
kama woods fringe the coast with 
evergreen close by the water’s edge, 
and the white foam of the southern 
breakers dash upon the clinging beds 
of dark green mesembryanthemum 
wetting with spray the bole of some 
ancient monarch of the forest, which 
nods aloft with lazy swing as the sea 
breezes rustle through his lichen- 
covered boughs. Then there are the 
regions of Kaffirland along the east- 
ern coast; and, further north, the 
homes of the Zulus and the wide 
Transvaal and rocky Basutoland—a 
very Switzerland of South Africa 
wedged in between the white man’s 
colonies. Surely there is choice enough 
in climate and scenery for the most 
fastidious explorer ! 

Roughly speaking, the scenery of 
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South Africa seems to admit of a 
triple description if we follow its 
variations in veldt, bosch and berg. 
The veldt certainly has a very dis 
tinctive character of its own, and is 
equally unlike the wind-swept Pampas 
of South America and the Bush 
of Australia. The name is applied 
to the open slopes of mountains as 
well as to the flat surface of the pla- 
teaux. The South African farmer 
will exclaim, as his eye rests upon a 
good pasturage, “ What a beautiful 
veldt,” just as we should say, “ What 
a beautiful country,” simply intending 
his remark to apply to the agricul- 
tural or pastoral aspects of a tract, 
rather than its natural beauties. He 
will also say, “Drive in the sheep 
from the veldt,” or “Fetch me a 
horse from the veldt,” where we 
should use such a restricted term as 
field or paddock. Veldt means much 
more than our field. A farmer will 
also speak of sweet and sour veldt, 
thereby mystifying a stranger. He is 
simply referring to the quality of the 
herbage, and it is very necessary to 
know the difference between the two. 
All campaigners and sportsmen know 
to their cost that oxen will die off 
very quickly if travelling from sweet 
to sour veldt. 

In the Transvaal the wide and un- 
dulating plateaux which extend from 
the Drakensberg range to the interior 
are called by the collective term the high 
veldt, and from these regions, which 
constitute the watershed of the Trans- 
vaal, the rivers have their sources. 
Here, as in the neighbouring country 
of the Orange Free State and around 
the sources of the Orange River, the 
elevation is very high, frequently 
reaching from five thousand to six 
thousand feet. The climate of this 
part is, therefore, cool, bracing, and 
dry, even in summer, and during the 
winter so cold that deep snow some- 
times covers its surface. In the latter 
season the African farmer is frequently 
driven from the high veldt to the 
bush veldt, where herbage is more 
plentiful and the climate more genial. 
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The custom of holding both a winter 
and a summer farm is a very common 
one in parts of South Africa. In the 
Cape Colony a large district around 
Richmond and Victoria West is called 
the winter ve/dt, and in other parts we 
find a distinction between the cold and 
the warm veldt. 

The veldt, therefore, has a very 
wide application in South Africa. 
There is nothing in England with 
which to compare it. There is some- 
thing about Wimbledon Common and 
parts of the country round Aldershot 
which, on a hot summer’s day espe- 
cially, reminds us of its radiating sur- 
face; and here and there little bits of 
Devon scenery, with its dismembered 
boulders and rough appearance, may 
recall the familiar vision. For there 
is no green sward in Africa as in 
Engiand ; there are no such trees as 
the stately elms with their noble green 
crowns. Vegetation is, for the most 
part, stunted, and the weary sports- 
man often longs for “ umbrageous 
bowers” and a limpid Devonshire 
stream, as he wends his way over the 
burning plain and hears the strange 
and hollow ring of his horse’s hoofs in 
a place where the nymph Echo has 
no sportive hiding-place. Far up in 
yonder jagged mountains rising up 
on the distant horizon and amongst 
the endless cliffs the nymph is jocund 
enough and answers the Kaflir’s call or 


the herdsman’s whistle in merry 
mood. Sounds travel with wonderful 
distinctness in the clear and still 


African climate, and Kaffirs call to one 
another from cliff to cliff over almost 
incredible distances. In this, as in 
other native accomplishments, the child 
of civilisation cannot hope to compete. 
He can only wonder at the savages’ 
hearing as he has wondered at their 
powers of vision. He can simply 
moralise upon their accomplishments, 
and venture a theory that the pre- 
valence of vowel sounds in the liquid 
Kaffir tongue may perhaps be partially 
accounted for by these rock-to-rock dia- 
logues. If he is a campaigner or a 
sportsman he will use their ears and 
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eyes, not his own bleared and dulled 
organs. 

In such districts as the Great 
Karroo,! a region three hundred and 
fifty miles in length and fifty in 
breadth, near Beaufort West, the 
dreary expanse of earth resembles the 
dried-up bottom of some vast lake. 
Forests and woods and lakes exist only 
in airy and unsubstantial fashion when 
the mirage mocks us. What would not 
the African colonists give for a real 
lake popped down in their midst some- 
where in the interior! There is a 
wondrous capacity of growth in even 
the Karroo if only the touch of that 
magic element, water, is felt. The 
deep soil answers with a noble re- 
sponse to its subtle influences. Occa- 
sionally we come across a /fontein, 
as the Dutchmen call the spring that 
makes a garden of a desert. Tall 
green mealie beds wave aloft, the vine 
springs along theslope, the dark orange- 
grove catches the eye amongst the 
quince, apricot, and pomegranate, and 
the unwieldy pumpkins lie in scores 
upon the fertile ground. But outside 
this little oasis on a hot summer’s day 
there is a wilderness of mimosa-bush, 
over which the sun holds terrible 
power. In the noontide hours both 
and beasts seem cowed into 
silence. The small kopjies (hillocks), 
which stand up here and _ there 
and serve as landmarks, give little 
shelter. The brown and green lizards 
lying still and motionless upon the 
broad heated slabs of. stone, scarce 
hidden at all by the ragged growth 
around them, seem to enter into the 
pirit of the noontide dream; and 
even the singerjies (cicadz) cease to jar 
our nerves with their shrill monotone. 
The only active being in this hot 
swoon of nature is the bustling ant, 
whose restlessness seems to increase 
with the heat. The only birds that 
seem to move are the vultures, which 
swing in lazy circles high up in the 
dizzy heights above us, mere specks in 

' Karroo is one of the very few Hottentot 
words incorporated into the Cape dialect ; it 
signifies a wide plain. 























the sky, but ready to swoop, keen- 
scented and keen-visioned, upon any 
stray carrion. They have high feast- 
ing and a merry carnival when a wave 
of horse-sickness (that strange and 
fatal malady) has passed across the 
veldt, or the lung-sickness has deci- 
mated the oxen. In the heat of the 
day the ox-waggon stands idly by 
some public owtspan, looking with ‘ts 
canvas tent like a stranded shipof  e 
desert. The ox-waggon, with its labour- 
ing spans of sixteen or twenty oxen, 
is a familiar feature of the scenery. 
Certain public places are allotted in 
the veldt as outspans, and round these, 
in the lazy hours of midday, a motley 
crew of MHottentot drivers, kur- 
veyors (carriers), dogs and _ horses, 
are gathered together. 

It is wonderful how plants and 
shrubs thrive here where a season 
of drought often prevails for many 
years in succession, and sends the 
trek-bokken? down in myriads from 
the north like locusts. Famine 
makes them collect in troops and 
migrate with a steady ravening in- 
stinct upon the more cultivated parts 
of the colony. Plants and animals 
have a terrible struggle for existence. 
Fortunately nature has given to the 
desert plants long and succulent tubers 
reaching deep down in the earth, and 
the kengwe (water-melon) is a won- 
derful instance of a juicy vegetable 
flourishing in the midst of desolation. 
In the Kalihari it is the hope and 
stay of the adventurous traveller. 
There is a great redeeming feature 
about the desert life in its compara- 
tive healthiness, No steaming mo- 
rasses, oozing with rank and rotting 
vegetation, carry disease and death 
with them, as in the low fever-haunted 
coast districts around Delagoa Bay. 
Even the germs of death seem to be 
withered up. 

A not uncommon wind, especially 
in the northern and eastern districts 

1 The springbok when migrating south in 
times of drought are so called: nothing then 


seems able to frighten or turn them from their 
course. 
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of the Cape Colony, is the north- 
west. It comes from the Kalihari, 
and howls over the plain with dull 
monotonous fury. It is always dry, 
but sometimes it feels as if it came 
from the mouth of a furnace charged 
with heat and electricity. A moist 
bit of paper when exposed to it mo- 
mentarily seems to shrivel up. It is 
a thirsty and a thirst-giving tyrant 
blinding the eyes and chapping the 
lips. What benighted traveller in 
South Africa has not felt it, and 
listened to its dull roar and angry 
blustering? The loose corrugated-iron 
roof of any small up country caravan- 
serai can do little to keep it out, and 
sleep is rendered almost impossible. A 
strange sight too is the whirlwind of 
the veldt ; not the sweeping tornado, 
but the miniature creation of the hour, 
the tiny disturbance of a still summer 
day. Its sign is a thin spiral column 
of dust collected from the well-worn 
track or road, and mounting up in 
eddying circles. Dried sticks and 
leaves, as well as dust, are forced to 
take part in this elfish gambol, and in 
contrast with the swooning silence of 
the noon it seems like a spirit of un- 
rest, a sprite or fiend playing a merry 
prank and mocking the solemn mono- 
tony of the quivering radiating land- 
scape, a strange fancy, a witty anomaly, 
a tempest in a calm, a rushing hurri- 
cane in a “doldrum” space of earth. 
But the quaint morris-dance is soon 
over, the flaw expends itself, and the 
thin column of dust melts away im- 
perceptibly in mid air, and silence 
broods again, 

In the midst of this strange country 
an African Boer will often build his 
house and lead a pastoral life, the 
lord of all he surveys. The glisten- 
ing walls of his whitewashed house, 
the steely light from the corrugated 
iron roof above the stoop (verandah), 
the rude mimosa-fenced hut, with the 
inevitable dam of muddy and dis- 
coloured water, and the inevitable blue 
gum towering in lonely glory close by, 
are conspicuous objects in the wide 
karroo. He is leagues away from his 
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drop (village), which nestles in 
some distant kloof (valley), and 
he rarely sees his more fortunate 
neighbours who own a mountain 
farm. If the rules of his Protestant 
Church did not demand his presence 
four times a year at the kirk, to par- 
take of the nacht-maal (or night-feast, 
as the sacrament is there termed by 
them), he would be almost completely 
lost. Ina certain grandeur of a rude 
desert description he reigns as the 
owner of broad acres and countless 
flocks of sheep and goats. Bvt his lot 
is a hard and narrow one, as our idea 
of life and its many sympathies and 
wide interests go. The mental wilder- 
ness is worse than the actual one. 
Until very recently, few books, news- 
papers, or literature of any kind, except, 
perhaps, an old family Bible which has 
served as a register of births, deaths, 
and marriages, have graced the home 
of a South African Boer in these 
up-country regions. The angel of de- 
solation seemed to spread her wings 
over the place, and man appeared will- 
ing to go back to the primitive acorn- 
eating epoch. The descendants of edu- 
cated Huguenot settlers forgot the 
arts and education of their fore- 
fathers. Perhaps they clung most to 
the Puritanism of their religious creed, 


aud viewed man and nature in the - 


midst of the freest physical li*e imagi- 
nable with the narrowest theological 
vision. Calvinism hardens men’s 
hearts, especially in a black man’s 
country. The strict disciples of pre- 
destinarianism have conceived of no 
bridge between the nature of black 
and white. On this side the sheep and 
on the other the goats, and a great 
gulf between the two now and here- 
after. This lonely life has been 
an evil thing for the Boers. It has 
crystallised their conceptions, and 
made them bigots and zealots. Now 
and then the old Covenanter’s in- 
tensity of thought reveals itself in 
morbid speculations and imaginings 
as another kind of light dawns upon 
the solitary farm-house, and echoes 
are heard of the great world out- 





side. Suddenly the foundations of 
a strict and terribly hard faith are 
broken up, and the uneducated mind 
is hopelessly at loss to find solace. 
The great lonely brooding veldt 
presses with its solitude and barren- 
ness upon the scarcely awakened con- 
science, and the result is despair, deso- 
lation, and utter scepticism. It is the 
penalty Calvinism pays for its Pharisaic 
burdens and joylessness. It is a note- 
able fact that the Dutch Boer, when 
once freed from the terrors of his 
Church, has no intellectual or spiritual 
prop to lean upon, and is completely 
anarchical, No poetry or history has 
made for him a spiritual heritage in 
the country ; the mind is at the mercy 
of the physical surroundings, and be- 
comes hardened and materialised. 

It will be gathered that life in the 
veldt is hard enough to bear, except for 
the mind educated elsewhere which 
can pause a little and brood over its 
contrasts. Nature, there, is often sub- 
lime in her aspects, especially at night. 
It often happens that as the sun sets 
the desert wind dies down. Then, with 
a suddenness of which dwellers in 
northern climes have little conception, 
the stars leap forth in myriads upon the 
sky, the Milky Way spans the blue 
vault with a twinkling zone of light, 
and soon, it may be, the great clear 
queen of night rises up behind the 
mountain, and throws a silvery flood 
upon the landscape, hiding its ugly 
sears and rents and brown rugged- 
ness with a soft mantle. There are 
no creeping mists or billowy clouds. 
All is clear and still. Perhaps the 
jackals and antelope are afoot, and 
the sharp short bark of the former 
and the belling of the bush-buck 
reach us from the mountain side. The 
night-owl hawks slowly and solemnly 
by, and the kiwie utters aloft his 
well-known whistling ery, sharp and 
clear, like the curlew’s note along the 
shores of the distant north. But the 
terrors of the day have fled, and peace 
is over hut and kraal. 

But turn from the deserts of the 
interior to the bosch and forest 

















country of the south, and we find 
a wonderful contrast. There, desola- 
tion; here, verdure; there, treeless 
wildernesses ; here, kloofs and hills 
crowned with a wealth of trees ; there, 
one unvarying brightness staring upon 
a parched and stony landscape ; here, 
the broken shafts of light falling upon 
emerald nooks; there, parched lands, 
dried watercourses, and a gaping, deep- 
fissured veldt; here, streams and 
brooklets, falling with pleasant sound 
past the undulating valleys till they 
rush into the sea. From the Knysna 
Heads and Plettenburg Bay, to the 
Bluff at Natal, the coast-line for some 
hundreds of miles is well-wooded and 
well-watered. It is in direct contrast 
to the low-lying, scrubby, and white- 
sanded shores of the west coast, that 
stretch from Table Bay to the nearly 
waterless littoral of Walvisch Bay and 
the German colony. It is on the east 
of South Africa, in the ranges of hills 
that culminate in the Quathlamba, 
that we must look for the main water- 
shed of the country. Parts of the 
Kaffrarian coast look from the sea 
like English park scenery, with clumps 
of trees scattered over a smiling land. 
Beyond are the mountains, which seem 
nearly always here to follow the line 
of the coast, and give birth to those 
numerous rivers which tumble hur- 
riedly and noisily from ‘their lofty 
sources through picturesque gorges 
into the Indian Ocean—such as the 
Bashee, Umzimkulu, and Umzimvubu. 

In the Cape Colony itself perhaps 
the best piece of forest scenery is 
found in the Knysna district, close 
under the blue ranges of the Outeniqua 
Mountains, which bear the name of 
the ancient Hottentot clan. Unfor- 
tunately there is comparatively little 
real forest in the Cape Colony. Out 
of the whole two hundred thousand 
square miles of surface, only two 
hundred and thirty thousand acres in 
the Cape are covered by the primeval 
forest. To the traveller wearied with 
the open country these forest glades 
are inexpressibly grateful. Here is 
the home of the tall Knysna lily, the 
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noblest of the thousand g/adioli which 
cover the slopes in spring; here the 
arum raises its pure white petals 
up through the soft beds of maiden- 
hair fern in the twilight of a deep 
and solemn combe; here the tree-ferns 
spread over the water-worn rocks their 
fan-shaped foliage, and here the yel- 
low-tree towers aloft like some grave 
and reverend ancestor of the forest, 
with flowing white beard of lichen 
gracing his gnarled and twisted 
limbs. He stands proudly and loftily, 
like a monarch in the serene supe- 
riority of strength, lording it well in 
these silent) nooks, where the ruthless 
axe has not yet been heard. 

A distinction has been drawn be- 
tween the forest properly so called 
and the bosch country. The extent 
of the latter is calculated at two 
million four hundred thousand acres. 
Along the south-east corner of the 
Cape the Addo Bush is best known. 
The elephants still roam along these 
tracts, and occasionally make ma- 
rauding expeditions into gardens and 
mealie plots. In their inquisitive 
zeal they have been known to tear up 
the telegraph poles along the line that 
runs from Port Elizabeth to Grahams- 
town. I have myself seen a herd 
of them feeding quietly within easy 
range of the railway. It is con- 
venient, however, to speak of the 
“bush” and “forest” as if they meant 
the same thing. The one passes 
easily and naturally into the other. 
The taller trees merit the grander 
name, and, unfortunately for South 
Africa, there are comparatively so few 
of them, if we compare their number 
with the inexhaustible forest wealth 
of Canada and New Zealand. The 
Cape woods are, however, of great 
value; there is the Cape box-wood, 
worth, it is said, a penny per cubic 
inch for engraving purposes; the 
sneeze-wood, with its bitter taste like 
the green-heart, firm and strong and 
proof against insects and rot; there 
is the African oak, called by the name 
of stink-wood, and the yellow-wood 
of the yew class, and termed the 
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pine of South Africa. The assegai- 
wood is best known as the wood from 
which the Kaffir tribes make the shafts 
of their lances, But in the Knysna 
forest the smaller trees are countless 
in number. Perhaps the two most 
striking are the yellow-wood and the 
wild horse-chestnut. The first is a 
splendid tree, with beautiful foliage, 
and may claim royal honours. The 
chestnut, with its snow-white blossoms 
raised above the evergreen shrubs of 
the forest, is a notable feature of the 
landscape. 

The bosch or forest country is, in- 
deed, different from the ve/dt. Let 
a traveller, who has expended his 
money and energies on the exploration 
of the interior plateaux, try a short 
trip to the southern belt of forest 
which stretches from the Knysna to 


Humansdorp. He will find a decent 
road cut by convict labour right 
through the heart of the forest 


country that lies between the Long 
Kloof and the sea. He will pass 
along a hundred miles of noble and 
romantic scenery. There is a spot 
by a stream called the Groot Rivier, 
close by the sea, on the shores of 
Plettenburg Bay, where I spent some 
delightful weeks. Sea, river, and hill 
here meet in noble rivalry. It is the 
ideal home for a naturalist and a 
lover of wild scenery. The sights and 
sounds of nature are far different 
from those of the open veldt. The 
cunning /oeri, with his bright bronze 
coloured plumage flashing in the sun, 
loves here to dart and hide among the 
lichen-covered boughs, making the hill- 
side reverberate with his quaint, gut- 
tural cooing. The Jachter-bird, from 
his perch high up, makes the welkin 
ring with his merry peal, and the 
troops of little Cape canaries twitter 
and warble along in the boughs below. 
The spreo, a well-known member of 
the Sturnide, whistles loudly from 
the beetling krantz (cliffs) not unlike our 
English starling. Now and then the 
gruff “haw hav” of the baboons 
reach us from a distance. Perhaps 
the crafty Cape leopard is prowling 


round the troop with fell design of 
seizing and carrying off a young one, 
which, with the indiscretion of youth, 
has roamed away from the protec- 
tion of the mannikin baboon, the 
natural guardian of the troop. The 
antelope here are different from those 
of the veldt. Instead of the little 
steinbok and springbok, we find 
the bush-buck and the blue-buck. 
Often, as we turn round the bole of 
some tree, we can hear the sudden 
snort of alarm the blue-buck raises on 
the approach of man. He is the 
smallest and most beautiful, and also 
the most inquisitive, of all the African 
antelope. Tarry long enough by the 
spot from which you have roused him, 
and you will see him coming back, 
creeping slily on a reconnoitring expe- 
dition, with his beautiful lustrous eyes. 
The elephants and buffaloes are the 
primitive engineers of this country ; 
and without their broad well-trampled 
paths the sportsman would have little 
chance of getting at his game in the 
thick deep scrub. 

To describe the berg or mountain 
scenery of South Africa is not so easy 
though it is sufficiently distinctive. 
The highest. peaks are in the north- 
east of the Cape Colony and along 
the Drakenburg range, but nowhere 
do they reach the line of perpetual 
snow. The Compassberg is about 
eight thousand feet, and as we travel 
westward the elevation decreases 
until we reach the Kamiesberg and 
Roggeveldt Mountains. Two distinct 
series of ranges are traceable on the 


map of South Africa, One series 
beginning from Quathlamba, and 


forming the chief watershed of the 
Orange River, is the retaining wall, 
as it were, of the interior plateau. 
The second line includes a well-marked 
range from the Zuurberg and the 
Winterhoek to the Cedar Mountains. 
It is nearly parallel to the first, and 
forms a distinct plateau. Along the 
coast there are a series of subsidiary 
and less continuous ranges, less marked 
in character. Corresponding with these 
elevations there is a variety of climate 

















and scenery. It is obvious that a 
traveller in search of climate can suit 
himself, either along the moister and 
more genial tracts of the coast, or on 
the high bracing uplands of the inner 
plateaux. The mountains themselves 
present an endless diversity, from the 
Outeniqua and Zitzihama chain, with 
its verdure-clad feet in the southern 
ocean, to the more barren and denuded 
peaks of the Drakenburg. 

In the western corner on the Cape 
peninsula is the well-known Table 
Mountain. As it is the most remark- 
able so it is the most luxuriant and 
beautiful of all South African moun- 
tains. The high rolling uplands of the 
Zuurberg and Boschburg are inspirit- 
ing enough to the traveller who cares 
to explore them; the narrow gorges 
and defiles of the Hex river valley are 
grand and romantic; the solitudes of 
the Cold Bokkeveldt have a certain 
wild charm of their own, as_ their 
ragged outlines stand boldly up in the 
African light ; more picturesque per- 
haps, and rounder in their form, are 
the wooded ranges of Formosa catch- 
ing the sea-mists from the ocean on 
the south ; the view, again, from the 
Drakenburg over the broad valleys of 
Natal is sublime in its sweeping mag- 
nitude—a view that the old voertrekkers 
(pioneers) caught an early glimpse of 
when they left the Free State and 
migrated to the east, and sought to 
touch the sea and gain a harbour; 
but there is nothing in them all to 
equal the prospect from the lofty 
pinnacles of Table Mountain, which 
guards, sentinel-like, the metropolis 
of South Africa. From a height of 
three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-two feet the eye can command 
a goodly sweep when the African sun 
shines bright and clear, and the white 
billowy mists of the south-easter 
have rolled away. In the thunder- 
swept regions of the interior the 
jagged and serrated outlines of the 
mountains are of a peculiarly hard- 
looking character. Denudation has 
worn down and scarred their faces, 
and men have strippe. their sides of 
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the sheltering forests and woods. In 

Jasutoland, the Switzerland of South 
Africa, the hills are steep and isolated, 
with flat, rolling plateaux on their 
summits, affording splendid refuge for 
the Basuto clans, who hold such strong- 
holds as Thaba Bosigo against the 
white man,—and no one can grudge 
these savages their strongholds. 

Table Mountain has suffered less 
from denudation, perhaps, than these 
mountains of the interior. The pine 
woods and silver-trees protect its 
sides, and the vineyards of Constantia 
give it an aspect of cultivated repose 
which no other South African moun- 
tain can boast. The best time to 
climb Table Mountain is in the spring 
or autumn. There is little danger 
connected with the feat if care is 
taken not to make the ascent when 
the south-easter threatens to envelop 
its brow with the well-known “ table- 
cloth.” The neighbouring range of 
Hottentot’s Holland, across the waters 
of False Bay, will tell us when this 
mist is coming, for at first a dark line 
is seen far out to sea in the south, 
which creeps up little by little, wrap- 
ping up one summit after another in 
its fleecy folds. But once on the flat 
crown of Table Mountain, or the 
pinnacle of The Devil’s Peak, on a 
clear day the pedestrian is well re- 
warded. To the north and west the 
great spaces of the South Atlantic 
stretch with a far-reaching horizon. 
its swelling billows quivering and 
flashing in the sunlight, and reduced 
by distance to the size, apparently, of 
the smallest ripple. Here, long before 
the signal-man on the lower eminence 
of the Lion’s Rump can see it, may 
be detected a thin line of smoke down 
in the blue distance where sea and 
sky seem to meet, floating and drift- 
ing to the leeward from some ocean- 
going steamer that is nearing her 
bourne at last in Table Bay after her 
long battle with wind and wave for 
six thousand miles from the shores of 
old England. True it is that the sea 
now seems a peaceful lake, and the 
ship an easy, pleasant-looking craft 
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making fair way in fair weather ; but 
who knows how she has been buffeted 
and beaten in the far north, or, per- 
haps, nearer still where the south- 
east Trades hurl the long angry 
rollers in on the rocks of St. Helena ? 
Even now, if we look closely enough, 
we may see that yonder waves which 
look like ripples are in reality big 
ravening monsters—the deep, strong, 
thick after-rollers of yesterday’s storm. 
We can guess that, as we catch at 
wayward intervals the dull roar that 
echoes up along the cliffs, and watch 
the yeasty fringes curling and eddying 
round the dark and dangerous rocks 
that run far out to sea. Below, on the 
eastern side, lies Capetown, dwarfed 
down to the dimensions of a toy town, 
neatly arranged and built on the 
white sands of Table Bay. Outside a 
few ships lie at anchor, swinging and 
straining at their cables as the waves 
rush in from the offing. Table Bay 
itself has a fine curve not unlike 
the Bay of Naples, and stretches far 
up into the region known as the Cape 
Flats, a sandy expanse covered with 
green patches of brushwood. The 
project of cutting a canal between 
Table Bay and False Bay has been 
more than once discussed, and if this 


were done the Cape Peninsula would - 


be converted into an island. As an 
engineering feat this canal would be 
a comparatively insignificant one. 

To the south and west of Table 
Mountain a range of hills of less note 
extends for about thirty miles until 
Cape Point is reached. Here, at an 
elevation of eight hundred feet, a 
lighthouse has been built, throwing 
its welcome light over many a mile of 
ocean. Few light-houses have been 


built in a grander or more desolate spot. 
So precipitous is the site on which this 
beacon-light is placed, that, at times, 
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in the midst of the blinding mist and 
spray the ray it throws seaward looks 
like some dim planet of the heavens 
glancing down upon us through the 
rifts of the hurricane. Careful indeed 
must the mariner be as he shapes 
his course round the hoarse-sounding 
Bellows and coasts upwards past 
Duiker Klip to the welcome light 
of Green Point and the entrance of 
Table Bay. 

Perhaps the grandest storm of all 
is the one that comes in winter time 
from the north-west, and, as wind 
meets current, heaps up terrible and 
shapeless masses of dark water at the 
foot of the precipices of Cape Point. 
Little can be heard but the din of 
conflicting elements fighting a never- 
ending fight, and dashing their 
strength upon the hard grey granite 
rocks, Myriads of sea-fowl wing their 
way in struggling flights over the 
crested billows, and shriek as they 
mingle in the misty clouds that drive 
upwards to the cliffs. Now and then 
the stately albatross can be seen 
amongst the lesser crowds of gulls and 
molymocks and Cape pigeons, sweep- 
ing as if in disdain majestically 
past the lighthouse, a stranger from 
the south. To all Englishmen this 
lonely spot is of deep interest. Its 
cliffs command the southern waves, 
and from Simon’s Town, the naval 
station which nestles in an arm of 
False Bay, we guard with our ships and 
tars one of the most important ocean- 
highways of the world. For Simon’s 
Town has been called, not inaptly, the 
Gibraltar of the south. Round Cape 
Point and the rocky bluffs of Agulhas 
all the commerce of the East has 
floated, and round them, if an accident 
were to happen to the Suez Canal, it 
may all have perforce to float again. 
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I. 


LITERATURE was my profession. I had 
written a good deal in my time, but 
none of my productions had been so 
successful as we (my wife -and [) 
thought they deserved to be. I did 
not think very much of my wife’s 
judgment in some things, but in the 
matter of literature she showed a 
discernment superior to that of others 
with larger pretensions and wider ex- 
perience. She was, like the wife of 
Carlyle, convinced of her husband’s 
genius and certain of his ultimate 
recognition ; but I had to wait longer 
for the recognition than Carlyle, and 
I was more hampered in my affairs 
than the philosopher of Chelsea. I 
could not keep house on one hundred 
and fifty pounds while I wrote the 
first volume of a great history. I had 
a large family to provide for, and the 
family could not postpone its dinner 
to meet the requirements of genius ; 
so it was the history that had to wait. 
I always intended to write it 
that, or something equally important. 
There are many forms in which a 
masterpiece may be written. Some- 
times 1 thought of a tragedy, but that 
was sure not to pay; and Shakespeare 
has killed the drama in England—no 
room for any little stars with that sun 
shining in the sky. Then I thought 
of a novel; but novels have become so 
common, almost vulgar; everybody 
writes them. Then I thought of epic 
poetry, or a work on philosophy, or a 
social satire, or—in fact, anything 
would do, as a mere vehicle for the 
conveyance of genius. My wife re- 
marked that the form was immaterial ; 
the fact of the substance being there 
was the important thing; and I felt 
that she was right. I had no idea, 
however, that 1 should become an 





MY SUCCESS IN 


LITERATURE. 


illustration of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
dictum as to the proper function of 
the age, and that my great work, my 
successful work, would be one of 
criticism. 

I was in no hurry to begin the great 
task of my life: I waited for the 
maturity of my powers; but it came 
at last to be understood by everybody 
that I should produce something im- 
portant before long. In the meantime 
one or two preliminary things which I 
attempted in the direction of perma- 
nent literature did not bring to me 
the popularity or remuneration which 
I might have expected. They cost me 
money, in fact; and my friends rarely 
referred to them, or seemed to re- 
member them. They always asked, 
‘When is your great work coming 
out, Rodney?” as if they knew of 
nothing which was out already. 

Still I picked up a living some- 
how or other, though it was more by 
means of working at odds and ends of 
literature than by the making of real 
books. I was known as a useful man 
who could fill an empty corner, where 
no signature was wanted, very re- 
spectably, I could be relied upon to 
supply an anecdote, to look up a sub- 
ject for a hasty article, or to run off 
across the kingdom at an hour’s notice 
to make a report. I got plenty of 
work therefore which brought me 
profit, though it did not add to my 
fame. It threw me also in the way 
of a great many distinguished people, 
and gave me an opportunity of observ- 
ing, again and again how little the 
distinction of many of them was de- 
served, and how a mere chance had 
lifted them to a position which I and 
others of the Great Unrecognised could 
not reach. I used to note down these 
observations as I made them, and it 
gave me a grim satisfaction to look 
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out my old diaries from time to time, 
and see there the records of the follies 
and inanities of men whom the world 
applauded. I read them to my wife 
also on rare occasions, and she would 
sigh a little as she listened, and wish 
that the world would not continue so 
blind to my merits. She was a very 
good wife to me, but not so economical 
as Carlyle’s, and she did not keep the 
house as quiet as I should have liked : 
she was rather weak in her treatment 
of the children. Perhaps this was the 
reason that I never wrote a ‘French 
Revolution.’ 

When our children were some of 
them grown up (one daughter, in fact, 
being married) my great work was 
still not begun, and our pecuniary 
affairs were as unsatisfactory as ever. 
We were a little behind in our bills, 
as usual, and I had been compelled to 
renew the mortgage on our house 
(which belonged to my wife) instead 
of paying it off, as I had intended to 
do if I had found time for my first 
volume somewhat sooner. The mort- 
gagee was getting troublesome too ; 
houses were down in the market, 
many standing empty, and he com- 
plained that we were letting ours 
drop into absolute ruin for want of 
repair. He should like to put his 
money on something securer. I ex- 
plained to him that while I had his 
interest to pay I could not afford to 
spend anything on the house, but the 
explanation did not seem to satisfy 
him. I suggested to my son-in-law 
(who was rich) that he should buy the 
house from us, put it in repair, and 
let us rent it: but he did not seem 
to like the notion. Perhaps he felt 
doubtful about the rent; I should 
have been so in his place. 

Something had to be done, however. 
I was having an idle time. Nobody 
seemed to want my services anywhere. 
There were no vacant corners in maga- 
zines. Every page was filled up by 
papers with big signatures at the end 
of them. Here was an opportunity 
to begin my masterpiece. Unluckily, 
my family was, as usual, watching the 
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operations of my pen with hungry eyes ; 
there was no time to wait for a whole 
volume ; it was necessary to think of 
something immediate, and something 
turned up. It came in the shape of 
Lord Selcover, who was going on a 
hunting expedition into the heart of 
Africa. He intended to make a big 
concern of it, and had already engaged 
an artist to do the sketches of his 
adventures and discoveries. He offered 
me the post of literary man of the 
party, to record events, and help him 
to prepare a book for publication 
afterwards. In consideration of the 
danger of the excursion half my fee 
was to be paid before I started, so 
that my family might be provided 
for in my absence. 

This seemed an opportunity not to 
be thrown away. My wife objected 


to the distance and the danger ; but 
the necessity of a continuation of the 
daily family dinner was acknowledged 
to be inevitable, and to the pressure 
of this most persistent circumstance 
the interests of my masterpiece had to 


yield once more. 

My adventures in Africa were re- 
markable enough, but it is not my 
purpose to narrate them here. Other 
persons have had adventures quite as 
remarkable, whereas my experience 
after my return is, so far as I know, 
my experience alone, no one else having 
gone through the same. Somebody 
else will very likely go through it in 
the future, the progress of probabilities 
tending in that direction, but nobody 
has done so yet. When I went out to 
Africa I was a poor man, with multi- 
tudes of acquaintances who all wished 
me well (I had such a reputation for 
usefulness and good-nature !) ; when I 
came back I found myself compara- 
tively rich, and apparently without a 
single friend. 

Lord Selcover has published an 
account of our adventures in Africa, 
with a handsome tribute to my per- 
sonal worth (suppressed in a later 
edition), but a very insufficient acknow- 
ledgment of his obligations to me in 
the literary department of his book. 
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With regard to that book I wish to 
point out two things. First, that there 
js an error on the three hundred and 
fifth page, in which I am stated to 
have died of fever at Manzamzavaboo, 
and there been buried by a faithful 
native servant (afterwards brought to 
England, to be feasted and rewarded 
by my wife—I wish I could meet that 
native !), for I did not die, and I never 
was buried, as I am here now to 
testify. Secondly, I beg the reader to 
notice the difference of style between 
the pages preceding this erroneous 
statement and those following it, the 
explanation being that Lord Selcover 
had the use of my notes and journals 
in preparing his book up to the date 
of my supposed death. Afterwards 
he hadn’t. Further comment is 
unnecessary. 

I was left at Manzamzavaboo by my 
companions, sick of a fever, and in the 
care of a native servant. I was to 
follow the rest of the party to their 
next halting place when sufliciently 
recovered. My recovery was slow, and 
my servant took fright. He was un- 
aware of the nature of Englishmen, 
and imagined that we had been aban- 
doned by our friends far from his 
native kraal. He thought the matter 
over, and one fine evening (the 
weather always is favourable on these 
occasions) he decamped with those 
things which he had been taught to 
consider the most valuable of my 
belongings, my medicines and my 
manuscripts. When he overtook my 
friends (who were just thinking of 
sending to inquire why I did not come 
on), he told a deplorable tale of my 
illness and his devotion, of the un- 
kindness of the chief of the village 
where we were left, of his desperate 
flight with me through the jungle, of 
my failing by the way, of his efforts 
to save me, of my gratitude to him 
and dying recommendation of him to 
my friends. He described the exact 
situation of my grave, and delivered 
up my notes and journals. 

I suppose my friends were sorry, 
but they did not go back to put up a 
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tombstone. My admirable native gave 
them such an account of the war which 
had broken out behind them and over- 
whelmed whole villages with desola- 
tion, that they decided to press forward 
and leave the unhappy country to its 
fate. 

I soon guessed what had happened 
when my native servant disappeared 
with my belongings, and I heard no 
more of my friends; but I found my- 
self in a very awkward position, and 
it took me months to make my way 
alone out of that savage country to 
the sea-coast, civilisation, and ships. I 
did not telegraph to anybody when I 
reached a telegraph station. I felt 
inclined to appear unannounced, and 
to see what had happened. 

I landed at Plymouth, and the first 
person I ran against was my old friend 
Dick Hodgson. He looked at me with 
perplexity and without recognition at 
first, then something like surprise and 
a comical dismay came over his face as 
he exclaimed, “ By Jove, if it isn’t 
Tom Rodney! Then you're not dead 
after all?” 

“ Apparently not,” I replied testily, 
“and I should rather like a welcome 
from the first friend I meet after 
months among the savages. Can’t you 
say you're glad to see me?’ 

“Of course Iam!” and he put out 
his hand with cordiality ; “ but it’s a 
queer experiment coming back from 
the dead like this, you know. Seen 
anybody but me?” 

‘“ Not a creature,” I said, disturbed 
by his manner. “Perhaps something 
is wrong. Youcan tell me whether 
they are all well at home. I am 
terribly anxious to hear.” 

“Oh, yes, they are all well. First- 
rate, in fact; I heard the other 
day. Nothing wrong; certainly 
not,” 

“You are an old friend, Hodgson ; 
you will know whether they have been 
in money difficulties through my pro- 
longed absence.” 

“ Not in the least ; quite the con- 
trary, I should say.” He spoke with 
a little embarrassment, and I thought 
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that his face was rather redder than it 
used to be. 

“That is strange,” I remarked ; 
“but I suppose that Selecover would 
behave handsomely.” 

“Oh, no doubt ; no doubt he would. 
Quite so. Selecover would be certain 
to come down handsomely. Of course.” 

Then there was a pause. We looked 
at one another, and Dick’s face grew 
a little redder. Perhaps the sea air 
did it. 

“ Are you staying here?” I asked, 
expecting an invitation to go with 
him. 

“Yes, down here with my wife. 
Well, good-bye, glad to have seen you 
again,”’—and he made off, in a mighty 
hurry, as if afraid of the consequences 
of lingering longer. 

I had never liked his wife (though 
I had carefully concealed this fact 
from her observation), and I now put 
down to her fault his want of hos- 
pitality. It was her influence that 
had changed him. Yet somehow or 


other I felt chilled by the encounter, 


in spite of thisexplanation. I did not 
fancy any more surprises, and I tele- 
graphed to my club in London that I 
should arrive shortly ; also to my 
son-in-law, to appoint a meeting with 
him. 

On reaching my son-in-law’s office I 
found him waiting for me, but his 
countenance was gloomy in the ex- 
treme. There was no enthusiasm of 
delight in his manner. I might have 
concluded that he was sorry to see me 
home again, but for the folly of such 
an idea. We had always been on the 
best of terms; it was, indeed, my 
parental influence which had induced 
Clara, his wife, to overlook sundry of 
his personal defects for the sake of his 
handsome income. I might have 
understood his manner if he had had 
any interest in my death, but the 
contrary was the case; for if I had 
never returned he might have found 
himself compelled to assist my half- 
fledged youngsters in their struggle to 
establish themselves. Still he was 
evidently displeased. He seemed to 
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share a prevailing belief that a man 
who has been reported dead has no 
right to come to life again. He did 
not ask me to go home with him to 
see Clara ; he said that he supposed I 
was in a hurry to get back to my 
family in the country. He confirmed 
Hodgson’s news of the health and 
prosperity of my household, but failed 
to explain the latter mysterious cir- 
cumstance. 

‘* No, I don’t think it was Lord Sel- 
cover,” he remarked gloomily ; “‘ except 
perhaps just at first. They’ll tell you 
all about it.” 

There was about him an air of 
injury, of foreboding and of reticence, 
which I could not fathom. Everything 
was outwardly right in. my family 
affairs, but something must be in- 
wardly wrong to explain the dark 
looks, the hints and the _ reserve 
which J seemed destined to encounter 
in unexpected places. 

I left him to go to myclub. On 
my way 1 met several of my acquaint- 
ances. One or two of them did not 
seem to see me. Of the others one 
spoke to me coldly and said he had an 
engagement elsewhere; a second looked 
at me with unmistakable dismay, and 
remarked, “I say, but this 7s a thing, 
you know,” refusing to explain him- 
self further; and a third greeted me 
with kindness but regarded me with 
evident compassion. I could endure 
the suspense no longer. 

“Tam sure something is wrong at 
home, Jones,” I said in agitation, 
“but no one will tell me what it is.” 

“Oh, nothing wrong, 1 assure you,” 
said Jones; “nothing that I know 
of.” 

“ But everybody looks at me as if I 
had not a right to come back, as if I 
had injured somebody by coming back, 
as if 1 should find it out presently, 
and be sorry I had done it. My wife 
is well, my children are all well, so I 
am assured ; and nobody belonging to 
me has done wrong or got into money 
difficulties. It must be something 
strange or unusual. Tell me what it 
is, Jones.” 
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Jones twirled his moustache, and 
told me I must fancy things. 

“T fancy the strangest things while 
I am kept in the dark. Tell me the 
truth, Jones. Has my wife married 
again?” I faltered, bringing my worst 
surmise ruthlessly to the front. 

“Married again! Good gracious! 
That old—ahem! Nothing of the 
sort, I assure you. What could have 
put such a notion into your head?” 

“She is not even engaged to be 
married?” I persisted. 

“Not a whisper of it. Why, man, 
you've not been dead—supposed to be, 
I should say, for twelve months yet.” 

“Then what does it mean?” 

“Look here, Rodney, hadn’t you 
better get home and find out about 
your own affairs from your own 


people instead of running about Lon- 
don asking everybody you meet what’s 
happened to you since you were last 
alive?” 

“T’m on my way to my own people,” 
I answered testily, “and it’s the odd 
look of everybody that makes me ask 


these questions. I might be Rip Van 
Winkle by the way I’m forgotten, or 
greeted by those kind enough to 
recollect me.” 

“ Ah, well, it’s an experiment, you 
know, coming back in this sort of 
fashion.”’ 

““T suppose I ought to have stayed 
in Africa because some one happens to 
have said that I died there?” I sug- 
gested scoflingly. 

“No, no,” he remonstrated, “some 
fellows might tell you it would have 
been wisest ; but I don’t go as far as 
that. You'll pull through, no doubi, 
and live it down.” 

“ Pull through my friends’ welcome, 
I presume you mean, for I can find 
out nothing else that’s wrong,” I 
answered him in some indignation ; 
and so I left him. 

I went on to the club, no longer 
prepared for the enthusiastic greeting 
to which I had at first looked forward. 
What a change a few months had 
made in the national habits! People 
seemed to have forgotten how to shake 
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hands in England, and every man was 
so absorbed in his own affairs that 
the return of a friend from the dead 
hardly awakened any interest. 

As L entered my club the Rip Van 
Winkle feeling increased. I seemed a 
stranger there and an interloper. A 
mysterious change had fallen over my 
intimates. Laughing men looked 
solemn, cordial men looked cool, curi- 
ous men were unusually absorbed in 
their own occupations. Some of them 
nodded to me casually, more of them 
did not lift their heads or turn my 
way ; a sort of silence fell on them all 
as I went in, and a sense of em- 
barrassment. Only one came forward 
to greet me. “So you've got back 
again. Heard of it this morning. 
Not killed after all. Droll mistake 
to make. Regular hot water and all 
that. But I suppose it pays. Most 
fellows have to wait till they get 
nothing by it themselves. You're in 
luck there.” 

He was a man whom I knew very 
slightly, and his manner seemed to me 
impertinent. I did not understand in 
the least what he meant, but I would 
not condescend to inquire. I turned 
round and walked out of the club; 
for the sight of one of my oldest friends 
with his head hidden behind an im- 
mense newspaper, and a distinct asser- 
tion, “Nothing is happening that 
interests me” in the attitude of his 
legs, was quite too much for me. 

At the door I met Lord Selcover 
coming in. To my astonishment he 
put up his eye-glass and stared at me 
fora moment. Then he went on his 
way without any sign of recognition. 

This was the worst of all, and the 
most incomprehensible. The man who 
owed me every reparation for his care- 
less desertion, the man in whose service 
I had suffered and was supposed to 
have died, who ought to have met me 
with apology, congratulation, and wel- 
come, cut me in the coolest and most 
public manner at our first encounter ! 

I could not demand an explanation 
then and there. I was too much 
mystified and doubtful of my own 
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senses. I remembered the advice of 
Jones and hurried off to the station, 
determined to risk no more encounters 
until I reached home. 


II. 


I TRAVELLED with strangers, and felt 
glad that it so happened. A friend 
had become an object of dread to me. 
Arrived at the home railway-station I 
was pleased to find the officials as 
pleasant and respectful as ever. 
or two of my poorer neighbours also, 
whom I met as I walked to the house, 
greeted me with kindly looks. I began 
to feel more cheerful, and to believe 
that I had left my nightmare—what- 
ever it was—behind me. 

Near the house I overtook and 
passed the mortgagee of the place. I 
remembered that my son-in-law had 
said something which implied that he 
had given my wife no trouble in my 
absence. I stopped therefore to thank 
him for his consideration. He took 
my thanks rather oddly, and seemed 
embarrassed by them. I concluded that 
he was a modester man than I had 
imagined. 

Arrived at my own gate I was sur- 
prised to see the air of neatness and 
prosperity about the establishment. 
Some repairs had evidently been exe- 
cuted. The garden was in perfect 
order. A new set of tennis nets and 
balls encumbered the lawn. It 
clear that my family was at any rate 
not suffering from lack of money. 
Lord Selcover’s generosity must have 
been immense to justify such extrava- 
gance on the part of my wife; and 
how could immense generosity be com- 
patible with his greeting of me? He 
could not have supposed that I had 
intentionally cheated him. Here was 
the mystery again, but in a pleasanter 
form than that in which it had met 
me in London. 

The maid who opened the front door 
for me of course rushed away with a 
shriek, although she knew that | 
was expected that day, my son-in-law 
having written, on the receipt of my 
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telegram, to break the news to my 
wife: but people of that class never 
can deny themselves the luxury of a 
good fright. She explained afterwards 
that she “‘couldn’t but think it was 
master’s ghost after all,” when she 
saw me standing on the steps. She 
was the same maid that we had had 
before I left home, but her appearance 
was altered as much as that of the 
house ; her cap was neater, her apron 
more pretentious ; she had no longer 
the slovenly and casual air of one con- 
scious of over-due wages, and more 
proficient in the art of bringing in 
impertinent messages from the trades- 
people than of receiving distinguished 
visitors with politeness. I could see 
this, in spite of her hasty departure. 

I made my way on to the dining- 
room unannounced, and there I found 
my eldest son sitting with the young 
lady to whom he was engaged. Willie 
received me pretty much as I might 
have expected him to do, with a mix- 
ture of awkwardness, affection and 
self-assertion. He had been having 
fine times in my absence, as the head 
of the house and the idol of his 
mother, and he might well feel ag- 
grieved that this position should be 
snatched from him. But there was no 
mystery about him. He was frank 
and natural enough. 

[ turned to Lucinda. 


Her very 


presence in the house was a sign of 
my wife’s extravagance at a time when 
she ought to have been husbanding her 
resources to the utmost, entertaining 
no visitors, and arranging for the 


future. But I had always been good 
to Lucinda. I had treated her as a 
daughter, in spite of the imprudence 
of Willie in forming an engagement 
so young, when he scarcely earned 
enough, (in the city office in which I 
had placed him) to pay his own ex- 
penses. Therefore I smiled paternally 
on the young lady and advanced to 
greet her with the usual kiss, To my 
surprise she retreated, put her hands 
before her face, and said, half-crying, 
“No, I can’t; [can’t indeed. I don’t 


know how you can expect me to,” 
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Then she fled precipitately from the 
room. I looked at Willie in amaze- 
ment. But he gave me no explana- 
tion. 

“T think you oughtn’t to mind,” 
was all he said ; “of course it’s likely 
that she will feel like that. I'll go 
and tell mother you're here.” 

When I met my wife I felt that I 
had cruelly wronged her in imagining 
that she could have anything to do 
with the mysterious unpleasantness 
hanging over me. She might have 
been extravagant and thoughtless in 
my absence, but she was full of raptur- 
ous delight at my return. To her | 
was everything that I had ever been, 
and a hero into the bargain. I could 
hardly get her to believe that I had 
not actually been buried and dug my 
way out of my grave with my own 
hands. 

““What you have gone through!” 
she sighed sympathetically. ‘“ How 
can we ever make up to you for what 
you have suffered ¢” 

I did not like to trouble her in the 
first joy of our meeting by any refer- 
ence to the unkindness of my London 
acquaintances, nor to vex her by any 
hints as to her own superfluous ex- 
penditure. She assured me that the 
children were all well, and that she 
was not in want of money. 

“T may say that we are better off 
than we ever were,” she remarked, 
“and it is all your cleverness. I 
always felt sure that some day or 
other you would do it.” 

I did not understand her, for I 
thought she could not have always 
felt sure I should be left for dead in 
Africa ; but as there seemed no cause 
for anxiety, and no need to take im- 
mediate action, I was willing to defer 
all explanations until the next day. 

“IT ought to have gone out to dinner 
this evening,” my wife remarked, “ to 
the Simpsons, but of course I shall 
send an excuse now.” She was saved 
the trouble, however; for a few 
minutes afterwards a note was put 
into her hand which she read with 
satisfaction. 


“ How very considerate of them !” 
she said ; “they have sent to say they 
won't expect me.” 

“Rather odd of them to take the 
initiative,” I observed, and put out 
my hand for the note. “ Dear Mrs. 
Rodney,” so it ran, “ we have heard of 
the fortunate return of your husband, 
and feel sure that you will not like to 
leave him in order to keep your en- 
gagement with us. We have there- 
fore decided to put off our little dinner 
for the present. With congratulations, 
yours sincerely, Amelia Simpson.” 

“ [| wonder they didn’t ask me to go 
too,” I remarked, with a doubtful 
laugh ; “perhaps they were afraid I 
might do it without asking, so they 
sent this preventive.” 

“Nonsense, Tom. The Simpsons 
have been very kind, not like some 
people.” 

“Everybody has not been kind 
then ?” 

“‘Some people are so jealous. And 
you have been so much talked about,” 
said my wife with placidity. I did 
not press the subject further, though 
it struck me as curious that any 
fellow’s friends should be jealous of 
the fame achieved by that fellow’s 
death among strangers in a savage 
country. 

I was glad to be once more in my 
own comfortable home—more comfort- 
able than ever, with the chairs re- 
covered, and a new hearthrug—within 
sight of my smiling wife and delighted 
children (Lucinda keeping in the back- 
ground with Willie}, and not inclined 
to hurry into an unpleasant topic 
which had no urgency. 

The next morning I slept late. 
When I got down stairs my son had 
already gone off to town, and my wife 
was busy with a dressmaker. 

“With the crape taken off and a 
little coloured trimming, you could 
wear it perfectly well,” the woman was 
declaring as I looked into the door of 
my wife’s special room. There was 
an unmistakable widow's bonnet on a 
chair, and a very handsome black silk 
dress spread to its full length before 
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the thoughtful eyes of my wife and 
her professional adviser. I decided 
not to interrupt them, and went into 
the garden to look round. 

Here my impression of neatness and 
general improvement was confirmed. 
Everywhere there was a change, and 
a change for the better. My wife’s 
clothing and that of my children had 
alone the old shabby worn-toc-long 
look, but this was now accounted for 
by the fact that they had hurriedly 
put off their new black clothes to 
receive me. Other things indicated 
the presence of money; they also in- 
dicated the absence of me. When I 
opened my wardrobe it was full of my 
daughter’s dresses ; when I went to 
my writing-table [ found the top drawer 
crammed with letters in a fine writing, 
signed Lucinda ; my son’s razors were 
in my dressing-case, and my private 
box of cigars was quite empty. These 
things 1 was prepared to note with 
philosophy ; my return had been sud- 
den, and my wife had not had time to 
clear away all the evidences of my 
having been supposed to be done with 
which were certain to have accumu- 
lated in my absence. She was begin- 
ning valiantly with the dressmaker ; 
and I was willing to appreciate her 
efforts, and to shut my eyes to trifles 
which she could not desire me to see. 
What I could not understand was 
the air of renovation in the establish- 
ment itself, and the absence of any 
new furrows of anxiety in the coun- 
tenance of its mistress. 

From the garden I strolled into the 
road, and then it occurred to me that 
I might as well go on and cail on one 
or two neighbours who lived close at 
hand, and who would certainly be glad 
to see me. They had nothing to do 
with London or literature, and could 
not be jealous of the fame I had 
involuntarily acquired. I was yearn- 
ing for some of that warm welcome 
and enthusiastic interest which my 
adventures ought to have secured for 
me. 

At the first two houses my friends 
were not at home. I knew their 
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habits, and was surprised at this. | 
went on to a third house, and there | 
was shown into the drawing-room and 
allowed to wait along time. Sundry 
books were lying on the table, and I 
amused myself by looking into these. 
Three handsomely bound and rather 
thick volumes attracted my attention. 
[ took one up and opened it. My own 
name stared at me from the title page, 
and underneath I saw the magic words, 
“ Fifth Edition.” 

None of my surprises had been 
equal to this. I felt like one in a 
Here was my great work 
evidently written, printed, published, 
and successful, and I could remember 
nothing about it! Could my African 
fever have destroyed my memory? 
Had I, before I left home, achieved 
the long-contemplated masterpiece, 
and left it in the publisher’s hands ? 
Impossible! A mother may forget 
her sucking child, but an author can- 
not forget the fruit of his brains, the 
offspring of his genius. My genius 
had been childless, of that I was cer- 
tain, and yet—three bulky volumes, 
closely printed, and “ fifth edition” on 
the title-page ! 

I was so much dazed by the sight of 
my own name and those two most 
unexpected words underneath it—two 
words significant of fame and fortune 
in my chosen world—that it did not 
occur to me for a moment to look at 
the title of the book itself. I began 
to turn over the instead. I 
caught sight of names that I well 
knew, and plunged into the middle of 
an anecdote. Could I ever have 
written this? And if I had been so 
ill-advised as to put it on paper, by 
what misfortune had it got into the 
printer's hands 4 

“The editor of ‘Scandal’ is a man 
whose own life would sell half-a-dozen 
numbers of his paper if he would con- 
sent to relate the disreputable side of 
it,’”—why, that very editor had been 
one of my most reliable employers in 
the past ;—he would never print a 
paragraph of mine again! And what 
came next? ‘ The meanness of Lord 
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Selcover in money matters is notorious, 
If he has not inherited the apron of 
his shop-keeping grandfather, he has 
kept the calculating faculties and the 
grasping disposition of that immediate 
ancestor unimpaired.” 

I felt myself going hot and cold. 
No wonder that I had been cut at the 
club and passed unnoticed in the Lon- 
don streets. I cast my eye to the top 
of the page, and saw printed there, 
“The diary and recollections of the 
late Thomas Rodney.” 

This then was wy great work, and 
the one by which I was to be known 
to the world! It had hada large sale ; 
I understood now why my wife had a 
full pocket ; but it must have alienated 
from me every friend I had in the 
world. I had prided myself on my 
shrewdness of observation, on my 
quickness in detecting the faults of 
my acquaintances, and I had amused 
myself by noting these down for my 
own edification, and for my consola- 
tion in moments when I realised that 
I was undervalued by the world. Now 
they were all printed and published: 
my comments on Mrs. Simpson’s bad 
dinners, my references to Lucinda’s 
false hair and scheming ways, my dis- 
gust at my son-in-law’s bad manners 
and want of polish. I turned over 
page after page, and read with a terri- 
ble interest all that I had recorded 
there. Most of the names were dis- 
guised by the use of initials only, but 
the disguise was a very transparent 
one. The greater the reputation of 
any person whom I mentioned, the 
severer was my criticism upon that 
person’s character. I showed up the 
heroes as disguised cowards, and the 
philanthropists as secret cheats. I 
revealed to a delighted world the 
strong provincial accent of an elegant 
writer, and I pleasantly horrified seri- 
ous people by some telling anecdotes 
regarding the early life of an eminent 
divine. No man’s Greek was 
from me, and no man’s home was 
sacred. There was nobody whom I 
had ever met, of any consequence in 
the world, about whom I had not put 
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on record something which he would 
have desired to be forgotten. If any 
man succeeded in escaping my criti- 
cism himself, he had some one belong- 
ing to him whom I had dragged for- 
ward into unpleasant publicity. A 
fastidious father had a daughter who 
made herself ridiculous ; an over-scru- 
pulous mother had a son whose morals 
were too lax for a continued residence 
in his native country. Everybody's 
cupboard-door was thrown open by my 
nimble fingers, and his 
skeleton stood revealed on my caustic 
pages. 

1 was so much absorbed in my 
reading that I did not the 
entrance of my friend, and I was only 
aroused by the remark, “Terribly 
interesting, is it not? Everybody 
finds it so,” 


I looked 


household 


notice 


round with a start, and 


saw that my friend had taken a seat 
behind me, and was watching me with 
an expression of intense amusement. 
I stared at him blankly. 


I did not 
know what to say, for I had just read 
an anecdote to the effect that his 
house was dirty and his habits in- 
hospitable. ‘ He ought to be thought 
of with indulgence,” so I had con- 
cluded, “because he so seldom asks 
any one to taste his very bad wine.” 
My thumb was on the paragraph, and 
I had not the presence of mind to 
remove it. 

“Ah, Isee where you are—page 
216, vol. i, Capital fun, isn’t it? 
My copy always opens there. Every- 
body’s copy has a place where it opens 
naturally, and they are all different. 
Our friends look it up when they come 
to see us. I put a marker in mine to 
save time. It’s had a roaring sale, 
that book Everybody recom- 
mended it to somebody else; it was a 
revenge and a relief to 
feelings. ‘ Have you seen Rodney's 
book, and how he cuts into So-and-so 1’ 
Then the fellow would get it in a 
hurry and find himself there. Ha! 
ha!” 

I put the book down slowly and 
with difficulty. It seemed to stick to 
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my fingers, so that it followed them 
as I took them away, and fell with a 
crash to the floor. “It was never 
intended for publication,” I succeeded 
in saying. 

“For publication! of course not. 
But nobody knew that you had it in 
you to do it at all—a feeble sort of 
good-natured fellow like you! Your 
wife’s made money by it, I suppose ; 
paid the mortgage off your house and 
invested a lot, so they say.” 

“Then Lord Selcover did not find 
the money ?”’ 

“No, Lord Selcover had a row with 
them to begin with ; kept your journal 
and papers all to himself, said it was 
in the contract. Your death and 
those journals sold his book fast 
enough, but this one has quite put 
it out of court.” 

**He deserves what I said of him,” 
I declared ; “but there was nothing 
in those journals like this!” 

** No, there wasn’t. Well, how do 
you enjoy your welcome home? Every- 
body glad to see you?” And the 
fellow grinned in an ecstasy of en- 
joyment. 

“T have only just discovered this,” 
I answered abruptly, with my hand 
on the second volume, “and I think 
I had better go home.” 

“Perhaps you are wise; I can’t ask 
you to lunch. I don’t mind for my- 
self, but my wife wouldn’t stand it. 
She has never got over that about the 
dirty house. Our servants have had 
a sad time since; and it’s the very 
same wine, I intend to stick to it 
now; famous brand.” He showed 
me off the premises with the air of a 
man enjoying a capital joke. 

When I reached home I sought an 
interview with my wife. I tore her 
abruptly from the occupation of super- 
intending the removal of Lucinda’s 
travelling-trunks from my dressing- 
room into which they had mysteri 
ously intruded. . 

“So you have published my diaries 
and private notes,” I said to her with 
a groan. 

“Yes, dear, and they have had such 
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a sale and brought us in heaps of 
money. When Lord Selcover behaved 
so badly about your African journals 
and got all the profit of them—a great 
deal more than he paid us altogether 

people said to me it was such a pity 
that there was nothing else of yours 
to be published for my benefit. I 
that you were always taking 
notes of things, and that they were 
so clever, so shrewd, as people say. 
So I showed them to a publisher, and 
he said they would sell like wildfire 
if brought out at once. And so they 
did, to be sure, and made you quite 
and relieved me of all 


knew 


famous, 
anxiety.” 

“But the personal allusions, those 
should have been left out.” 

*“ Well, some one did suggest it ; but 
the publisher said the market value of 
the book would be destroyed. We 
were very careful not to print names 
when it was better not, and I am 
sure it is wonderful how nobody can 
contradict anything that is in the 
It was so clever of you to find 
out so much!” 

“Why was I not told at once, 
yesterday?” 

“Well, Willie would have it that 
you would be angry, so I left it for 
a little. But I was sure you would 
not, because you never wrote any- 
thing, or could write anything, of 
which you would be ashamed.” 

I did not know what to answer, but 
I sighed a little. 

“You always intended to write a 
great work,” my wife went on, “and 
now it is done, and no trouble, and 
it has made a little fortune for us ; 
and you ought not to mind what 
jealous people say. People are always 
jealous of a great man.” 

“T am afraid my success has driven 
me out of England for ever,” was all 
[ could answer her. 

And so it proved to be. I had not 
a real friend left, but I had made a 
thousand enemies. Every opening was 
closed to me, every door was kept shut 
in my face. There was not a house 
except my own in which I could sit 


be ok. 
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down and feel that I was welcome. 
Even my son turned sulky because 
Lucinda quarrelled with him on my 
account, They had a stormy inter- 
view before her departure, which took 
place the day after my return. 

“T forgave him when I thought he 
was dead, but now that he is alive I 
ca-an’t.” So I heard her sobbing 
through the open door as I went down 
the passage. 

“He didn’t mean you,” said Willie, 
valiantly. 

*“ Who could he mean by ‘ the cal- 
culating little simpleton with some- 
body else’s hair,’ except me?” wept 
Lucinda, 

“‘Tt’s uncommonly hard on a fellow 
to have to go through this sort of 
thing,” Willie said to me reproachfully 
afterwards. “I don’t know anybody 
else whose father ever put him into 
such a hole. When people go in for 
being dead and all that, they don’t 
usually make any bother after- 
wards !” 

I thought the remark unfeeling, 
but I was prepared to make allow- 
ance for the awkwardness of the boy’s 
position. 

My married daughter Clara came 
over to see me, and her visit did not 
give me unmitigated pleasure. 

“Tam very glad you are alive and 
at home,” she assured me, with an 
air of injury, “but I can never ask 
you to my house any more. I had to 
make Edward promise to say nothing 
to you that first day in town. He is 
certain that that remark about the 
broken-nosed young man with the 
vulgar manners refers to him. And 
though I am sure you would never 
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write of bim in that way—for his 
nose is hardly crooked at all and his 
manners quite good—I don’t think 
mamma ought to have let that sen- 
tence be published. But she is so 
blind and so careless, she never notices 
anything! ” 

Many people who had forborne to 
quarrel with my wife on my account 
now turned their backs upon both of 
us. Sundry threats reached me of 
impending prosecutions for libel, and 
my position was altogether an un- 
enviable one. 

i got out of it as soon as I could, 
My son-in-law bought my house in the 
hope of facilitating my departure from 
England; I sold my goods, left my 
son to be married to his Lucinda, and 
carried off my wife and younger 
children to Australia. The threats of 
prosecution came to nothing ; nobody 
liked to take the initiative. My 
account of my late adventures in 
Africa sold well, following the master- 
piece, and I was told by the publisher 
that further books of travel would be 
favourably looked upon. 

[ shall have to spend the rest of my 
life as a traveller. Nobody who knows 
me will have anything to do with me. 
Wherever I go my book follows me, 
both visibly in its stout volumes, and 
invisibly in its influence. It is only as 
a nameless stranger that I can get 
welcome or admittance anywhere. No 
beauty is so certain of her charms, 
no sage is so confident of his wisdom, 
as voluntarily to risk an interview 
with me. My book has brought me 
fame and fortune certainly; bué it 
seems to have made me, for the rest of 
my life, a social outcast. 














THE poetry of prose and the poetry of 
verse must not be compared together. 
Their laws of expression are different. 
That the magic of the power of verse 
is, in its own domain, immensely 
greater than that of prose, is indis- 
putable. Nevertheless, the poetry of 
prose has a very real existence. 
Without aspiring to the peculiar power 
of verse it has its own perfections ; it 
has its own curiosa felicitas of words, 
its own delectable and haunting melo- 
dies. It is true that instances of its per- 
fection are extremely rare. Yet these 
are sometimes to be found ; instances 
in which a poetic thought is perfectly 
expressed; so that although verse 
might say it differently, it could not 
in that instance say it better, or with 
more telling power. 

Such an instance is the brief but 
exquisitely beautiful prose-poem which 
Landor puts into the mouth of A%sop. 
He, desiring that in the life of Rhodope 
“The Summer may be calm, the 
Autumn calmer, and the Winter never 
come,” and being answered with a 
fond remonstrance, “I must die then 
earlier }” replies— 

** Laodameia died ; Helen died ; 
beloved of Jupiter, went before. 
no fields of amaranth on this side of the 
grave 5 there are no voices, O Rhodope, that 


are not soon mute, however tuneful; there is 
no name, with whatever emphasis of passion- 
ate love repeated, of which the echo is not 
faint at last.” 


What verse, except the rarest, was 
ever sweeter or took the ear more 
surely captive? And this of Landor’s 
also may compare with it. It may be 
called the Depths of Love. 


**There is a gloom in deep love, as in deep 
water: there is a silence in it which suspends 
the foot, and the folded arms and the dejected 

it reflects. No voi 


head are the images it 
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shakes its Muses themselves 


surface ; the 
approach it with a tardy and a timid step, and 


with a low and tremulous and melancholy 


” 
song, 


There is not much in our language 
which can really rival this. Landor 
himself rarely broke into such singing. 
In truth, the spirit of his prose was 
“ vowed unto austerity ;” it loved the 
hermit’s cell, the vigil, and the scourge 
of cords, better than the “ gorgeous 
music,’ and the glow of 
painted panes. His mind was of that 
curious cast, in this resembling Mr. 
Browning’s, which has the gift of 
turning words to music, and which 
yet seems careless or disdainful of its 
power ; in consequence of which mis- 
fortune we are accustomed to receive 
from these great men ten volumes of 
the words of Mercury to one of Apollo’s 
Let us remember, for our 
comfort, that the rarity of jewels 
makes them of a richer value, and be 
thankful even for what we have. 

‘But such fragments of poetic prose 
are not, in the strictest sense, prose- 
poems; for a poem is a work of art, 
designed to stand alone, rounded, 
complete, and self-sustained. Prose- 
poems of this finished kind are among 
the rarest forms which literature has 
taken in our language. The specimens 
which we possess are scattered through 
the works of a few great writers. If 
we attempt to reckon up the list of 
them, we shall find the task before us 
only too brief and easy ; for in truth, 
we possess no more than a few scat- 
tered jewels. It will not, alas! take 
long to count them, though we count 
as slowly and as gloatingly as a miser 
tells his hoard. 

In such a summary as that proposed, 
the three Dreams of Landor stand 
almost at the head, ‘The Dream of 


storms of 


songs, 
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Euthymedes,’ ‘The Dream of Pe- 
trarea,’ and, above all, ‘The Dream 
of Boccaccio.’ The last, which is too 
long for purpose of quotation, and too 
fine to be disjointed, contains a “ Dream 
within a Dream,”’—the scenes which 
passed before the eyes of Boccaccio 
when first he drank the waters of 
forgetfulness from the vase of Fiam- 
metta. One passage may be cited 
from the introduction to this Dream, 
as an apt illustration of what prose 
can do, and of what, except in its last 
perfection, it cannot do. It is spoken 
by Petrarca to Boccaccio— 

** Poets know the haunts of poets at first 
sight: and he who loved Laura—O Laura! 
did I say he who loved thee ’—hath whisper- 
ings where those feet would wander which 
have been restless after Fiammetta.” 


The very spirit of poetry is in these 
words, and yet they seem to fail of 
full perfection ; they do not fill the 
soul with music, as does the finest 
verse ; they have not the sweet and 
haunting charm, for instance, of 
these,— 


**T charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
if ye find my beloved, that ye tell him that I 
am sick of love.” 


Nothing in Landor’s work quite 


equals this. But then—what does ? 

Among English authors of prose- 
poems, three names, after Landor’s, 
stand out pre-eminent, the names of 
De Quincey, Poe, and Ruskin. Each 
of these writers is possessed of a power 
and charm peculiarly his own. Neither 
has much in common with the others. 
The change from Landor to De Quincey 
is immense; from Landor’s idiom, brief, 
self-restrained, even when (too rarely) 
“musical as is Apollo’s lute,” to De 
Quincey’s Nile-like overflow, at times 
in its diffuseness spreading like waste 
waters, yet rising (at its best) into a 
movement almost like the “solemn 
planetary wheelings” of the verse of 
Milton. Compare a Dream of his 
with one of Landor’s. Both are 
noble; but the difference is world- 
wide. 
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‘“‘The dream commenced with a music 
which now I often heard in dreams—a music 
of preparation and of awakening suspense ; a 
music like the opening of the Coronation 
Anthem, and which, like that, gave the feel- 
ing of a vast march, of infinite cavalcades 
filing off, and the tread of innumerable armies. 
The morning was come of a mighty day, a day 
of crisis and of final hope for human nature, 
then suffering some mysterious eclipse, and 
labouring in dire extremity. Some- 
where, | knew not where—somehow, I knew 
not how—by some beings, I knew not whom, 
—a battle, a strife, an agony, was conducting, 
—was evolving like a great drama or piece of 
music. Then, like a chorus, the passion 
deepened. Some greater interest was at stake; 
some mightier cause than ever yet the sword 
had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. 
Then came sudden alarms: hurryings to and 
fro: trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I 
know not whether from the good cause or the 
bad: darkness and lights: tempest and 
human faces : and at last, with the sense that 
all was lost, female forms, and the features 
that were worth all the world to me and but a 
moment allowed—and clasped hands, and 
heart-breaking partings, and then—everlast 
ing farewells! And with a sigh, such as the 
eaves of hell sighed when the incestuous 
mother uttered the abhorred name of death, 
the sound was reverberated—everlasting fare- 
wells! And again, and yet again reverberated 
—everlasting farewells!” 


some 


De Quincey’s Dreams, it must not 
be forgotten, though now embedded in 
the substance of other work, were 
separately written, and designed to 
stand alone. The one above given, 
together with the three from ‘ Suspiria 
de Profundis’ —the ‘Mater Lacry- 
marum’ above all—touches the high- 
water mark of poetic prose. And, 
like Landor’s, De Quincey’s highest 
flights are dreams ; a fact which leads 
one to remark the curious fondness— 
curious, that is, in extent, though in 
itself most natural—which minds of 
great imaginative power have felt for 
embodying their conceptions in the 
form of dreams and visions. In all 
ages has this been the case. In a 
vision Isaiah saw the Seraph flying 
with a coal from off the altar. Ina 
vision the Spirit stood before Job. 
In a vision the author of the Apo- 
calypse saw the woman clothed in scar- 
let, and Apollyon cast into the pit, 
and Death on the pale horse. So also 
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in a vision Bunyan saw his pilgrim, 
journeying through perils. So Nova- 
lis saw visions, so Richter dreamed 
dreams. In a vision (recorded in the 
only prose-poem he has left us) Lamb 
saw the Child-Angel—most beautiful 
of apparitions—who keeps in heaven 
perpetual childhood, and still 
lame and lovely. 

Poe’s prose-poems stand apart. In 
their peculiar characteristics no other 
writings in the world resemble these. 
Nor is this wonderful—for what 
mortal ever resembled their extra- 
ordinary creator? His was a cast of 
mind beyond all other men’s unearthly. 
His spirit set up her abiding house in 
a strange and weird land. It was a 
land haunted by shapes of loveliness 
and by shapes of terror; a land in 
which were sights and suunds to freeze 
the blood; but a land which also held 
in its odd angles the Island of the 
Fay and the Valley of the Many 
coloured Grass. His style became, 
when he so desired, a power which 
added a deeper colour of romance to 
what was in itself romantic, as sunset 
wraps some wild land of ruins in its 
glow of sombre fires. Undoubtedly 
Poe’s finest effort is the piece called 
‘Silence.’ It is a piece which stands 
among the finest specimens existing 
of the power of prose to take poetic 
tone, the power which loads a sentence 
with impressiveness. The sweet and 
limpid music of Landor’s ‘ Depths of 
Love’ is far away. The words move 
forward, in the phrase of Casca, like 
“a tempest dropping fire.” Take any 
paragraph, at random— 


goes 


** And, all at once, the moon arose through 
the thin ghastly mist, and was crimson in 
colour.’ And mine eyes fell upon a huge grey 
rock which stood by the shore of the river, 
and was lighted by the light of the moon. 
And the rock was grey and ghastly, and tall 
and the rock was grey. Upon its front wi 


characters engraven in the stone; and I 
walked through the morass of water-lilies. 
until I came close unto the shore, that |] 
might read the characters upon the stor 


But I could not decipher them. And I was 
going back into the morass when the moon 
with a fuller red, and I turned and 


shone 
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looked again upon the rock and upon the 
characters; and the characters’ were 
Desolation.” 


Poe’s other work in this direction, 
prose-poems which may stand in the 
same rank with ‘Silence,’ are ‘The 
Island of the Fay,’ and ‘Eleanora.’ 
But all his poetry, whether prose or 
verse, is such as has no counterpart 
elsewhere. Alike at its best and at 
its weakest it bears the recognised 
impression of his mind. It breathes 
in every line its own peculiar fra- 
grance, not to be mistaken—as the 
honey of Hymettus tasted of the wild 
thyme. 

Mr. Ruskin comes into our category 
by reason rather of his unrivalled 
mastery of poetic prose than for any 
deliberate prose-poem, which, indeed, 
he has never set himself to write. 
There are passages without number in 
his works in which word-painting (to 
use a phrase which would be hateful 
were it not so convenient), and even 
eloquence—two things vastly different 
from poetry, however often they are 
confused with it—are made poetical 
by sheer excess of beauty. This dis- 
tinction between, description which is 
poetical, and description which, how- 
ever fine, is merely graphic, is a dis- 
tinétion which, if rigorously applied, 
at once puts out of court nine-tenths 
of what is generally called poetic prose. 
An illustration here is far better than 
any argument, for the distinction is 
one that must be felt, not argued. 
Compare, then, together these two 
descriptions of the same scene—the 
scene of Turner’s picture of ‘Chryses 
on the Shore.’ The first is by a recent 
critic, the second is Mr. Ruskin’s. 


‘The large picture of Chryses merits atten- 
tion not only from its fine drawing of rocks, 
trees, and above all of waves, but also from its 
parture from the conventional brown land- 
ipe-manner of the time. We have here 
warm and noble colour; the golden light of 
sunset suffuses the whole scene, and turns 
from blue to green the sea round the path of 


the sun.” 


] 
a 





This is a fair instance of the de- 











scription which is pictorial, but not 
poetical. Now take the next : 


‘* There the priest is on the beach alone, the 
sun setting. He prays to it as it descends ; 
flakes of its sheeted light are borne to him by 
the melancholy waves, and cast away with 
sighs upon the sand,” 


This is a prose-poem. It is a poem 
both in tone and cadence. Its words 
have something of the power usually 
found only in the finest verse. Like 
that, it steals upon the soul with 
music, dies off, and leaves it satisfied. 

And what is this on Venice? 


‘*—a ghost upon the sands of the sea, so 
weak, so quiet, so bereft of all but her loveli- 
ness, that we might well doubt, as we watched 
her faint reflection in the mirage of the lagoon, 
which was the City and which the Shadow.” 


Or this on lichens ? 


‘*Unfading as motionless, the worm frets 
them not, and the Autumn wastes not. Strong 
in loveliness, they neither blanch in heat, nor 
pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, con- 
stant-hearted, is entrusted the weaving of the 
dark, eternal tapestries of the hills ; to them, 
slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing 
of their endless imagery. Sharing the still- 
ness of the unimpassioned rock, they share 


also its endurance! and while the winds of 


departing Spring scatter the white hawthorn 
blossom like drifted snow, and Summer dims 
on the parched meadow the drooping of its 
cowslip-gold, far above, among the mountains, 
the silver lichen-spots rest, star-like, on the 
stone; and the gathering orange stain upon 
the edge of yonder western peak reflects the 
sunsets of a thousand years.” 


Or, as a last example, this on Imagina- 
tion ? 


**Tmagination is a pilgrim on the earth, 
and her home is in heaven. Shut her from 
the fields of the celestial mountains, bar her 
from breathing their lofty, sun-warmed air ; 
and we may as well turn upon her the last 
bolt of the Tower of Famine, and give the 
keys to the keeping of the wildest surge that 
washes Capraja and Gorgona.” 

Such a passage bears the highest 
mark of the poetic mind; the mind 
of which even the most abstract 
thought comes forth in form and 
shape, calls up a train of glorious 
imageries, as a sultan calls his slaves, 
and so appears before the eye in visible 
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presentment—trich, impressive, solemn, 
or gorgeous as the procession of a 
king. But a consideration of this 
power, in which no prose writer ever 
rivalled Mr. Ruskin, would beguile us 
from our purpose. We must go no 
more astray. Our design was not to 
wander in the wild and witching 
regions of poetic prose, but to reckon 
up our stock of strict prose-poems. 
And in truth, when we descend to the 
work of weaker writers, it is to find, 
too often, that the Muse, released from 
building verse into a finished structure, 
is apt to prove contented with a heap 
of rich material. The pilgrim whom 
she undertakes to guide, far from find- 
ing himself ushered into some fair 
Palace of Art, made beautiful with 
loving skill, firm-built on its crag- 
platform, fringed with its golden 
gallery, a statue poised on every peak. 
its pictured windows glowing like fixed 
flames, finds himself perpetually, like 
Clarence, among the wedges of gold 
and heaps of pearls, surrounded by 
waste wrecks of futile treasure. 

What, then, of strict prose-poems 
have we left ?’—of the highest rank, 
that is, what have we? Hawthorn, 
to whom some may be disposed to 
turn, is, at least to certain readers, 
repellently self-conscious. Coleridge 
has given us ‘The Wanderings of 
Cain’ and the ‘ Allegoric Vision ;’ 
Dickens has given us, ‘A Child’s Dream 
of a Star;’ Christopher North, ‘The 
Fairy’s Funeral.’ But these—and such 
as these are all we have remaining— 
rank far below the highest. These 
are no rivals of the power of verse. 
On the whole, our list of greatest 
must consist of five names only— 
Landor, Poe, Lamb, Ruskin, and De 
Quincey. Inter viburna cupressi— 
these are the cypresses among the 
vines. 

Collections of verse-poems are not 
rare; but of prose-poems proper no 
such collection has as yet been made. 
And this is strange. It is true that 
the volume which collected our pos- 
sessions would, if made, be far from 
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bulky. Yet it is not too much to say 
that such a volume would contain 
specimens of the noblest writing in 
our language. Glowing imagery, rich 
and varied music, would combine to 
make its pages “a perpetual feast of 
nectared sweets.” In these would 
meet together all the lovely and awful 
creations of the great men at whose 
writings we have been glancing. There 
would be Fiammetta, holding the vase 
of magic water, the lilies gleaming 
in her hair. There would be the 
caverns, the warm ocean, the innumer- 
able arches, and the breezy sunshine 
of the mole of Baiz ; and the grottoes, 
forts, and dells of Naples. There would 
be the dust of Posilippo, “ soft as the 
feathers in the wings of Sleep” ; the 
form of Love hiding his arrow-barb 
behind his heels, and Hope, whose face 
is always shadowed by a coloured 
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cloud. There would be the crashing 
forest and the yellow ghastly marsh 
beside the river Zaire, with the man 
trembling on the rock, and the demon 
hiding among the sighing lilies be- 
neath the crimson moon. There would 
be the ghostly Island, and the frail 
canoe, and the fading Fay upon the 
shadowy waters; and the asphodels, 
the red flamingoes, the singing river 
and the golden clouds of the Valley 
of the Many-coloured Grass. There 
would be the Babe “who goeth lame 
and lovely,” and the grave of Adah 
by the river Pison ; and there woul: 
be our Lady of Tears, with the diadem 
about her brow, calling by night and 
day for vanished faces. Well might 
the slender volume which gathered up 
such treasures bear for the motto of its 
title page this inscription, “ INFINITE 
RicHEs In A Narrow Room.” 














One of the commonest of the many 
fallacies prevalent in England regard- 
ing our American kinsfolk is the one 
that credits them with an indifference 
to field-sports. This is probably only an 
aggravated form of that egotism which 
makes the lip of your true Britisher 
curl with scorn at all alien claims to 
proficiency with horse or gun: I say 
an aggravated form of this insular 
creed, for Americans being one with 
us in blood might fairly be supposed 
to inherit a portion at least of the 
“savage” instinct which is such a 
marked peculiarity of our common 
race. 

So far as my experience goes the 
sporting instinct is upon the whole as 
strong among our cousins as in the 
stock from which they sprang. The 
practical absence of fox-hunting re- 
moves one element of a comparison 
which in any case would be difficult. 
Sport, too, in America lacks the pres- 
tige that it owns in this country. 
The distinction that is secured in 
Great Britain by superior excellence 
in such things is in no way the same 
beyond the Atlantic. Our social 
views of sport, which turn hundreds of 
indifferent and lukewarm persons into 
ornamental and passable Nimrods, 
have not yet developed with our cousins. 
The well-to-do Englishman, unless 
his tastes are distinctly adverse, 
finds himself in the natural order of 
events on the moors, among the tur- 
nips, or by the covert-side. All 
society 1s either taking part in the 
same performance or interesting itself 
in the matter. But the well-to-do 
American intent on such things has al- 
most always to “ cut out his own line,” 
to detach himself from the common 
herd of his equals in the holiday-time 
of the year, to plan his own campaign, 
to look after his own dogs, to put up 
with a good deal of hard work and 
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generally very plain fare and quarters. 
Great as is the number of these, they 
are lost to theirfriends in so vast a space 
as the sporting-grounds of America. 
What is known as society contributes 
largely to this annually increasing 
body ; but society, having no connec- 
tion with the land which produces the 
game, has no motive for concerning 
itself about the doings of members 
who abjure its fascinations for a month 
in the Adirondacks, the Alleghanies, 
or the Carolinas. So even the best- 
introduced traveller does not hear 
much sporting talk in the gay centres 
which he visits; and when he adds 
another book of first impressions 
of America to the astounding list 
of such works already on Mr. Mudie’s 
catalogue, he generally informs his 
readers that “Americans don’t care 
for field- sports.” The admirable 
sporting papers circulating through- 
out every part of Canada and the 
Union, the gun-stores and tackle- 
shops that abound in the main streets 
of the principal cities, do not seem to 
have any effect in dispelling this extra 
ordinary delusion. 

To place the American or Virginian 
quail (ortya Virginiana) at the head 
of the American game list might 
at the first sight seem somewhat 
arbitrary. To Englishmen the quail 
mostly means the little migratory 
European or Eastern bird of that 
species ; and the latter, though entitled 
no doubt to honourable mention, can 
hardly be associated with so exalted a 
position as that claimed for its larger 
American relative. The American 
duck-shooter, moreover, from his sink- 
box on the Chesapeake shore or his 
club-house on Wisconsin lakes, will 
no doubt protest against such an 
elevation of the beautiful and game 
Virginian bird. The chicken-shooter of 
the west may perhaps affect contempt 
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for the dimensions of our little friend 
“Bob White,” and point to the noble 
form of the pinnated grouse, as with 
defiant crow and thunderous whirr he 
springs from the prairie grass. The 
frequenter of Appalachian forests may 
swear there is no satisfaction like that 
of trudging homeward on an October 
night with a hardly-earned four brace 
of ruffed grouse. The cock-shooter of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, or Maine, 
may recall the delighted yap of his 
spaniel ia the crisp autumn woods as 
the sweetest of all music, but for “‘ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” and not only that, but as 
affording the highest class of sport, 
and demanding at the same time the 
greatest smartness with the gun, the 
quail has no rival among American 
birds. I venture to go even further, 
and affirm in my partiality that he 
has no equal anywhere. The quail 
is, in short, over a considerable slice 
of North America what the partridge 
is with us. Other varieties of American 
winged game vanish before civilisation, 
but the quail, in a majority of the older 
states, has survived the cultivation of 
two centuries ; nay, where that culti- 
vation is careless and natural condi- 
tions are favourable, he has flourished 
with unremitting vigour. His piping 
call in spring-time sounds from the 
very garden fences of homesteads 
whose walls and porches are tottering 
with respectable old age. He springs 
with his brood in autumn from stub- 
bles whence the stumps had rotted 
long before George Washington was 
born. Civilisation, when not too vio- 
lent, is to the quail rather a friend 
than a foe; wherever grain-growing 
is most general, provided that wood- 
lands and running streams are plenti- 
ful, there in most abundance will 
he be found. Like his cousin, the 
English partridge, the Virginian quail 
is a product of the soil and clings to 
the lands that reared him. The land- 
owner feels a natural sense of pro- 
prietorship in the quail that does not 
apply to the duck, the woodcock, or the 
ruffed grouse. The farmer has watched 


his birds through the cycle of the year ; 
has listened to the “‘ Ah, Bob White ! 
ah, Bob White!” that with the fall 
of the apple blossoms begins to fill the 
air; has stumbled upon their nests 
perchance later on among the clover 
fields, and protected the eggs from the 
teeth of the mower and the clutch of 
the ruthless Ethiopian. In the warm 
days of August and September he has 
come again and again upon the infant 
coveys, and watched them fluttering 
up like sparrows from the thickets and 
brushy watercourses where they hide 
from the hawks which sweep un- 
molested through the air. So when 
the strong, full-grown birds come out 
upon the November stubbles to feed 
and become ripe for the sportsman, 
they occupy a position in the estima- 
tion of the community somewhat dif- 
ferent from any other Transatlantic 
game-bird. They are recognised, 
not merely by a written law that 
sometimes does not amount to much 
beyond the Atlantic, but by a yet 
stronger unwritten law, as appur- 
tenances of the land which reared 
them. The lower class American, 
who owns no and of his own, as 
a general thing resents nothing more 
than the preservation of game and 
close seasons of all kinds, but even 
he has been forced to tacitly ac- 
knowledge the domestic position of 
the quail. To open a cannonade 
within sight of a man’s window, or to 
beat a stubble-field where his horses 
are ploughing, is not quite the same 
thing as traversing a prairie, a moun- 
tain, or a forest in which, though 
ownership exists, it has made no 
visible impress. Private property in 
land is nowhere held more sacred than 
in America. Legislation which inter- 
fered with the rights of property would 
nowhere upon earth be so resented as 
in the Western Republic. So when 
the pursuit of game (theoretically in 
America common property) entails 
evident intrusion or trespass upon a 
farmer’s fields, the most democratic 
and coarse-natured hunter instinct- 
ively comes to a halt outside the gate. 




















In some shape or form he recognises 
that he only shoots inside it by favour, 
even if that favour till quite lately 
could be had for the asking ; whereas 
on a mountain or a prairie, though 
it might be just as much private 
property, he would have no such 
feeling. The quail, therefore, being 
the only indigenous .game-bird of the 
inclosed portions of older America, 
occupies a peculiar position. 

The home of the quail, so far as 
the east of the Mississippi is con- 
cerned, lies mostly in the old Slave- 
States. Though found here and there 
in the Northern and North-eastern 
States, and till recently in Western 
Canada, it is only from Maryland 
southwards that the birds are numer- 
ous enough to be a leading item in the 
sportsman’s calendar. Small farms and 
clean farming, acting in concert with 
harder winters and a much denser 
population, have almost extirpated 
the quail from the regions north of 
the Susquehanna River. The harvest, 
moreover, in the North is late, and 
no great growth of weeds has time 
before the early frosts to spring up 
on the clean stubbles as a covert 
for the birds in autumn, Through- 
out all the South, on the other 
hand, the grain is cut late in June or 
early in July. The long ensuing 
period. of heat and showers covers 
the stubbles with a growth of annual 
weeds, which by the autumn are knee 
high, a sea of green from fence to fence. 
After the first two or three night 
frosts these become brown and brittle, 
and invite the now fairly grown 
coveys to come out and feed on the 
seed which bursts from them. These 
vast ‘fields of “rag-weed” that, like 
a russet carpet, cover the stubbles of 
the Southern States in later autumn 
from Maryland to Georgia, are pretty 
much to the American sportsman 
what the turnips are to his English 
cousin. 

In Virginia, as indeed in other 
Southern States, the clinging of the 
earlier English settlers to the names 
and forms of the life they left behind 
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them still lingers in their sporting 
phraseology. The ruffed grouse with 
them is still the pheasant. The quail is 
no quail but still a partridge, nay, more 
than that, he is distinguished like his 
English prototype by the significant 
title of “bird.” By a sort of tacit 
confession he thus takes precedence of 
all other feathered fowl. Your 
Southerner knows nothing about 
“‘bevies of quail.” The expression is 
no doubt the orthodox one, but he 
talks as autumn approaches with a 
truly British proprietory pride of his 
“ coveys of birds.” 

The Virginian quail is regarded by 
naturalists as standing so completely 
midway between the quail and the 
partridge families that he may be 
classed with either. In size he is 
much larger than his European name- 
sake, though barely two-thirds the 
weight of an English partridge ; his 
habits and arrangements, domestic 
and otherwise, are for general pur- 
poses of description those of the 
latter. I venture to think, however, 
if it be not sacrilege to say so, that 
the pursuit of the English bird is 
somewhat tame after a long devotion 
to the dashing little Virginian. The 
continuous tramp of turnip-fields in 
line, unenlivened by the inspiring 
companionship of the pointer or the 
setter, hangs a bit heavy after the 
exhilarating variety of quail-shooting ; 
the want of variety not only in the 
nature of the covert from which the 
game spring, but also comparatively 
speaking in the nature of the shot 
afforded, is in striking contrast to the 
conditions of American quail-shooting. 
Both the partridge and the grouse pass 
rapidly from the stage in which they 
are easily killed to that in which they 
become unapproachable. The Vir- 
ginian quail is never easy to kill, but 
he lies to dogs from the first day of 
the season to the last. In most parts 
of England the pointer and the setter 
have been abandoned as useless. In 
some they are tolerated for a short 
time as pleasing and ornamental, if 
not necessary, adjuncts. Here and 
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there in rough corners they are still 
the genuine friend of the sportsman. 
But in hunting the Virginian quail 
dogs are an absolute necessity. To 
attempt the sport without them would 
not merely rob it of one of its great 
charms, but it would make ordinary 
success impossible. Memories of quail- 
shooting are inseparably bound up 
with the feats and performances of 
departed canine favourites. But 
even in the halcyon days of the 
pointer and the ragged stubbles the 
surface of the country was hardly so 
favourable for producing perfection 
of sport as that of those regions 
where the Virginian quail can be most 
pleasantly pursued to-day. Nor has 
our bird that fertility of resource, 
that bullet-swiftness of flight, that 
readiness to seek any and every 
sort of covert which calls out the 
highest qualities in the dogs and 
demands the greatest smartness with 
the gun. With the big-game hunter who 
affects to despise English sports we 
have no sympathy whatever. The 
comparison into which we have some- 
what unwittingly dropped is between 
two distinctly domestic sports. Quail- 
shooting in the older states has no 
connection whatever with the camp 
fire and the bivouac. As the sports- 
man fires his last shot against a back- 
ground of purple sunset sky, he can 
probably see the lights beginning to 
twinkle from some substantial man- 
sion where he is domiciled. He will 
possibly even discuss his well-earned 
supper beneath the portraits of grim 
old gentlemen in wigs and ruffles, who 
shot partridges (not quail if you 
please) with flint fowling-pieces on 
these self-same stubbles a century ago. 

The prairie-chicken, or pinnated 
grouse, calls the sportsman out in early 
August, when the thermometer may 
be standing at ninety-two degrees in the 
shade, and the mosquitoes springing 
from the prairie grass hover in swarms 
around his neck and ears. Duck- 
shooting, for the majority of Eastern 
sportsmen at any rate, means the 
opposite extreme; inaction, cramped 
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quarters, and very often an un- 
pleasantly low temperature. Enthu- 
siasm may be, and is, much more than 
proof against such conditions, but the 
conditions taken by themselves are not 
desirable. Now quail-shooting, while 
it demands all the exertion that the 
most muscular sportsman can desire 
and the maximum of skill, is generally 
carried on in circumstances of scenery 
and climate that are in themselves a 
joy. For the bird waits to mature 
till the crisp frosty nights of October 
have laid their hand upon the green- 
ery of the Southern summer: till the 
gorgeous colouring of autumn—a 
colouring that in those altitudes 
baffles the powers of either pen or 
brush — is creeping southward from 
the Potomac river over field and forest. 

Though by the law of most districts 
the birds are available for the sports- 
man by the middle of October, it is 
the month of November that is es- 
pecially dear tohim. <A few wet days 
and afew more frosts have stripped 
the weeds and denuded the thickets 
not of all their leaves, but of their 
abundant luxuriance. Scent, that 
important factor in quail - shooting, 
lies strong upon the moist, cool up- 
lands. The woods, if they have lost 
that splendour whose mere contempla- 
tion a week or two earlier would atone 
for an inferior bag, are no longer 
harbours of safe refuge for the fright- 
ened coveys, but are bare enough of 
leaves to make the sportsman’s chance 
among them at least equal to that of 
the birds. With November too in 
Virginia comes the Indian summer. 
Nowhere, perhaps, in America does 
that period of balmy peace linger so 
long and so lovingly as in the Old 
Dominion. Winds and rains and 
frosts, that have seemed to threaten 
winter and caused good folks to hurry 
about their Christmas firewood, pass 
away like an ugly dream and are for- 
gotten in the great lull that follows. 
Earth, having matured her fruits, 
seems to relapse into a profound 
repose before facing the storms of 
winter. The very winds sleep. The 
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red and golden leaves still upon the 
trees, that one rude blast would dissi- 
pate, trace themselves unmoved by 
even a ripple of air against the blue 
and cloudless sky. For days and weeks 
the atmosphere is fresh and balmy, but 
so still that the thin columns of smoke 
which rise up from homestead or 
tobacco-house form moveless clouds 
in mid-air far and wide upon the 
landscape. The silence is so great that 
even the acorns and chestnuts falling 
from the forest trees upon the leafy 
ground make sharp and loud re- 
ports, while at night the sky twinkles 
with a myriad stars and a brilliant 
moon streaming over woods and fields 
wraps the land in a light paler and 
softer than but almost as clear as the 
light of day. 

Such very often is the November, or 
a greater part of the November, to 
which the Virginian quail -shooter 
looks forward, and December not unfre- 
quently is scarcely less enjoyable. The 
surface of the country and the growth 
that covers it are admirably adapted 
for shooting over with dogs— woodland 
and stubble, bare pastures and waving 
sedge-fieids alternate upon the up- 
lands. In the valleys more stub- 
bles and fields of stripped corn-stalks, 
threaded this way and that by run- 
ning streams or transverse drains over- 
grown with brush, afford not only re- 
fuge for the scattered birds but oftena 
feeding ground for the coveys. The 
charm of the quail is his absolute 
unconventionality. It is true you will 
generally find your covey among the 
dark “rag-weed” that clothes the 
wheat stubbles knee-deep, or among 
the straw-coloured “ hens’-nest grass” 
that mats itself over the thin stalks 
of the oat fields; but the exceptions 
are numerous, and the influence of the 
weather, time of day, and period of 
the season on the habits of the bird 
himself are so great, and his choice of 
cover so varied, that there is the 
greatest scope for experience and 
judgment in his pursuit. In planning 
a campaign for the day, it is upon 
wheat-stubbles that the mind chiefly 
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dwells. It is there you count upon 
finding birds ; elsewhere you may or 
may not find them, but the dark 
brittle “rag-weed” is an almost cer- 
tain “draw.” The spirits of the most 
exhausted sportsman rise as he clam- 
bers over the rickety snake-fence that 
divides the happy hunting - ground 
from the bare stretch of sprouting 
wheat over which he has just tramped ; 
the most weary dog bounds forward 
then with renewed vigour, and sweeps 
backwards and forwards over the 
brown expanse with the energy of 
early morning. If quail-shooting 
requires experience in the man, it is 
astonishing what difference it makes 
in the dog. The partridges in a tur- 
nip-field are as likely to be in one 
part as another. There is nothing for 
it but for both men and dogs to go 
methodically to work. But the 
Southern stubbles, though uniform 
enough to the eye of the novice, have 
their likely and unlikely spots that at 
once strike not only the eye of the 
experienced sportsman but of his ex- 
perienced canine assistants also. A 
good quail-pointer of many seasons, is, 
to my thinking, an animal whose 
sagacity in matters of fertility and cun- 
ning is unmatched. The brown undu- 
lating weed-covered field, which, I have 
said, to the sportsman not conversant 
in this especial art has such a uniform 
appearance, to an old dog like this 
presents a much more diversified pic- 
ture. His younger kennel-companions, 
or dogs broken in other countries, will 
be ranging far and wide in the most 
orthodox manner, trusting entirely to 
their noses and their legs; but our 
old friend will have trotted leisurely 
to some richer and darker streak 
among the weeds, to the sunny side 
of some ravine or to the banks of some 
watercourse, and be rigidly and im- 
movably tixed, with straining eyes 
and quivering nostrils, before a fright- 
ened and huddling covey ere the 
puppies and the strangers have made 
a single turn apiece. 

In what the Northern sportsmen 
call a “bevy of quail,” Southerners a 
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“ covey of birds,” and Negros a “ flock” 
or “gang of partridges,” there will 
generally be as they first rise from the 
weedy stubble or brushy watercourse 
from fifteen to twenty birds, and, but 
for their smaller size and greater 
quickness in getting away, they might 
be a covey of English partridges 
springing from a turnip-field. 

It is not, however, in the first 
“ flush ” that the cream of quail-shoot- 
ing lies. It is when once disturbed 
that the independent habits, which 
make their pursuit so fascinating and 
so different from that of other game 
birds, develop. The covey will most 
likely break at once into two or three 
divisions. Their flight is short, seldom 
‘more than a quarter of a mile ; and if 
there are woods near the different 
bands will make straight for them and 
drop upon the leaf-strewn ground just 
inside the friendly covert. No wild 
ranging and racing of dogs is permis- 
sible now when you enter the wood. 
The birds are scattered in ones and 
twos and threes over perhaps an acre 
or so of ground. Around you are the 
tall straight stems of oaks and chest- 
nuts, just thick enough to give smart- 
ness to the shooting. Under your 
feet is a clean carpet of leaves, on 
which the little feathery balls lie 
huddled. Mark the good quail-pointer 
now as he daintily and cautiously 
picks his way over the dry rustling 


leaves. The birds are squatting where 
they fell, and the area of scent 
round each is exceedingly limited. 


Sometimes indeed they spring from 
the ground before the keenest nose 
could possibly have got a_ whiff 
of the delicious aroma, and dash 
through the tall stems to right or 
left, or straight away with lightning 
speed. There is very little drawing, 
or what the Americans call “ trailing,” 
up to birds on these occasions. Pon- 
to and Fan drop suddenly in the 
middle of their course, without a 
moment’s warning, into the rigid atti 
tude of statues, their quivering noses 
not three feet from the cause of their 
paralysis. 


As one bird rises, and you 
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have just time to throw the gun up 
and stop his flight for ever before a 
big poplar trunk hides him from sight, 
another springs behind you (which 
must almost have been trodden up) 
and laughs the hasty crack of your 
left barrel to scorn as he whizzes 
through the tree-tops and soars back 
into the stubble you drove him from. 
So ten or fifteen birds may go away 
in the space of a minute or two, giv- 
ing every kind and variety of difficult 
shot and few easy ones. These are 
moments to flush the cheek of the 
oldest sportsman and try the nerves of 
the steadiest dog. The birds thoroughly 
scattered, as they now will be, may be 
picked up in any sort of covert. You 
will have marked some if you are a 
good marker—a branch of quail-shoot- 
ing, by the way, which is highly im- 
portant. One will have dropped at 
the edge of wood where a pile of brush 
is heaped up; two or three have gone 
back and are lying perhaps fifty yards 
apart in the stubble from which they 
were first driven; others cleared the 
wood, disappearing over the maize 
stalks beyond, and will probably be 
found by Ponto in the alder scrub that 
lines the brook at the foot of the hill. 

Beyond the brook, perhaps, and 
clothing the slopes of the little hill 
whose feet it washes, there is a dense 
wood of second-growth pines, almost 
the only kind of covert in these quail- 
countries that really baffles the sports- 
man, Charming as these young pine 
woods are to the eye—their vivid 
green contrasting with the red soil, 
the golden leaves of the deciduous 
trees, and the vivid blue of the distant 
mountains, warm, too, as they look 
later on when the rest of nature is 
more lifeless and autumn’s glories are 
done—yet the fewer of them that 
stretch themselves across the sports- 
man’s path the better he will be 
pleased. They are the product of 
lands that have been worn out by 
cultivation years ago, allowed by 
nature thus to recover their vigour 
and a portion at least of their fertility. 
The quail-shooter’s vocation accustoms 


















him to shoot with equal readiness 
alike in the open and in any kind of 
covert where a twinkle of wings can 
be seen. “ He who can kill Virginian 
quail well,” says the immortal Frank 
Forrester, “can kill anything.” <A 
covey, however, that is fortunate 
enough to get into a ten-acre wood of 
scrub pines may generally defy even 
the quail-shooter. 

The pluck, the grace, the versatility, 
the varied scenes through which it 
leads you, the extraordinary variety 
of shooting that it affords, makes the 
Virginian quail an especial object of 
enthusiasm to most men who have 
consistently pursued ‘it. With the 
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lukewarm and unskilful sportsman it 
is not a popular bird. The con- 
ventional person who likes being 
marched about in a line and to have 
plenty of time for his shots, and 
cares nothing for the working of dogs, 
in all probability would not take to 
quail-shooting. But to me it seems, if 
a long devotion to its pursuit has not 
made me over partial, that this dash- 
ing little bird, taken with its sur- 
roundings, affords from the sports- 
man’s point of view a combination of 
excellence not to be matched on the 
American game list, and not easily, I 
fancy, on any other. 


A. G. BRaADLey. 


EDELWEISS. 


Take, dear Lady, take these flowers 
Children born of sun and showers. 
Summer sun and winter snow 
Crushed the rock from which they grow ; 
Strength of immemorial chalk 
Fed the fibres of their stalk ; 
Lightning, hurricane and storm 
Shaped their pliarcy of form ; 
Gleam and gloom with varying sway 
Stained their petals ashen gray, 
Which, like loving hearts, enfold 
In their midst one spot of gold. 
Fearless head and steady foot 
Tracked the cradle of their root. 
Now a link in friendship’s chain 
From the mountain to the main, 
Nurslings of the central sea, 
Such as late I gave to thee, 
Lull the senses, charm the eye, 
Bloom and wither, breathe and die. 
These, by sterner process made, 
Slow engendered, slowly fade. 
And they bring where’er they fare 
Just a whiff of Alpine air. 
Lady, take these simple flowers, 
Emblem meet of sun and showers. 


Davos-PLatz, August, 1886. 


Oscar BROWNING. 






























‘Ler us,” said Harry, with the air of 


one solving a problem that had bafiled 
the wisdom of ages, “let us go and 
knock up the Doctor.” And they said, 
* Let us,” and went. 

The Doctor’s destined visitors that 
night were Harry Starkie, Tom Thorn- 
ton, and Richard Mordle ; three young 
gentlemen of much the same age, 
tastes, and fortune. They all dabbled 
a little in the arts: Tom and Dick 
were to be great painters, while Harry, 
whose bent was to literature, was to 
carry on the torch of criticism when 
the tale of Preterita should be told. 
He and Dick were vowed to the highest 
art ; but Tom, they sometimes whis- 
pered to each other, was a bit of a 
Philistine. Their dabblings had not 
as yet made any great splash ; but 
they were still young—lucky dogs! 

The Doctor (who had about as much 
to do with the Pharaohs as with 
pharmacy) was always at home to his 
friends, and liked to see young folk 
round him. And they were glad to 
go, for though he had his whims, and 
was apt to be somewhat violently in- 
tolerant of certain modern fancies and 
fashions, he was a kindly old gentle- 
man, merry and wise, fond of all 
wholesome fun, ready to join in any 
laugh against himself from those he 
allowed to laugh; withal, abundant in 


common sense, and a most patient clear- 


headed counsellor in all matters need- 
ing right reason and articulate speech. 
Generous he was, too, as the sun, and 
many a struggling lad owed much 
more to the Doctor than counsel. So 
there were few evenings in the week 
when the Den (as his queer little 
rooms, a veritable “ twopenny trea- 
sury,” were affectionately called) was 
empty. It was a rare meeting-place 
for the young geniuses of whom the 
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disdainful world had not yet been 
found worthy. 

Sculptors like Phidias, 

Raphaels in shoals, 

Poets like Shakespeare, — 


Beautiful souls ! 


They all came there to pour out their 
hopes and their grievances, their 
triumphs and their reverses ; to smoke 
the Doctor’s tobacco, drink his whiskey, 
laugh at his whims, and listen to, if 
not always profit by, his wisdom. 

“Come in,” roared the Doctor, as 
they rapped at the outer door, which, 
however, stood open as its custom 
always was of an evening; and they 
went in. 

“ He is an ass; they are all asses,” 
vociferated the host, who was striding 
about the room puffing vigorously at 
a long clay pipe, the form in which he 
liked best to take his tobacco, The 
recipient of this information was 
stretched at full length on the sofa, 
lazily consuming a toothpick. Walter 
Merton was known to the new arrivals 
slightly—perhaps no one knew him 
very intimately, though he went often 
to the Den and was a great favourite 
of its owner; there were others who 
objected to his tongue, which was sharp 
on occasions. “ They are all asses,” the 
Doctor was saying, or rather shout- 
ing, as the three entered. 

“Who are?” asked Harry, who 
always prided himself on going, as 
he said, straight to the root of the 
matter. 

‘* We’ve been talking over this on- 
slaught on the Royal Academy,” said 
Merton, lazily nodding a greeting from 
the sofa ;: “and it hasrather upset our 
good friend.” 

“Why, Doctor,” said Harry, turn 
ing to the cloud-compelling old gentle 
man, “you aren't surely going tc 
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desert us now that the moment for 
action has come! How often have I 
heard you thunder against Burlington 
House and all its works.” 

‘Who are us?” was the answer, 
“and what is the action?” 

Tom chuckled ; he liked, as he said, 
to see Harry catch it from the Doctor. 
But the opportune entry of a small 
brat (known to frequenters of the Den 
as Flibbertigibbet), with tumblers 
and other things convenient for re- 
freshment, saved Harry for the moment 
from an answer which the Doctor was 
just then too busy to press. As soon, 
however, as all present wants had been 
satisfied, and Flibbertigibbet had been 
instructed concerning oysters in the 
not too distant future, Merton from the 
sofa gave signal to renew the combat. 

“That’s pretty much what I have 
been trying to find out, Starkie,” he 
said: ‘‘ what has inspired this sudden 
change of front. But I can’t keep the 
Doctor to the point.” 

“What is the point?” pleaded the 
Doctor, whose wrath had vanished in 
the smoke of a fresh pipe. 

“ And who are the asses?” insisted 
Tom. 

“Well,” said Merton, “ we won’t be 
particular to a name; but as far as I 
could gather, we had just reached that 
stage of the argument when you came 
in—no, hardly an argument, was it, 
Doctor? ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo 
tantum—we had reached, let us say, 
that familiar stage in the proceedings 
of this House of Assembly where the 
Doctor, like a famous tribune of the 
people, was inclined to damn every- 
body. Both sides, all sides, he thought 
were equally wrong.” 

“No, no,” laughed the Doctor ; 
“that’s not quite fair. Say rather 
that, like Goldsmith’s friend, I owned 
there was much to be said on both 
sides.” 


“You certainly said a good deal of 


both sides,” answered Merton. 

“Well, Doctor,” began Dick re- 
proachfully, as one who felt his last 
article of faith was vanishing, “I did 
think the cause of High Art—” 
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“ High Art be ——” 

“ Hanged,” put in Merton. “My 
dear Doctor, don’t you see that’s pre- 
cisely what our friends here complain 
the Academy won’t do? And so, like 
wise fellows who know that if you 
want a thing done you must do it 
yourself, they intend to establish a—- 
what is it they call it?—a really 
National Academy of Art where 
everybody’s pictures shall be hung 
except those of members of the Royal 
Academy ”— 

“That’s not quite true, Merton,” 
broke in Dick. 

“Well,” said Merton  affably. 
“Perhaps it is not. But if I’m 
wrong the fault lies with your friends, 
not with me. I take my facts from the 
paper which, always, like Mr. Eccles, 
foremost in the cause of the poor and 
oppressed, has made itself the mouth- 
piece of despised and rejected Art. 
It was so very amusing that I took 
a few notes as the discussion went on 
so I really don’t think I’m very fa 
wrong in my definition of the views of 
the—what shall I call you? Re 
formers? Destroyers? Regenerators ! 
Mind you, J don’t profess to an opinion. 
I leave that to you fellows who under- 
stand it all, which, of course, I don’t, 
neither being a painter nor a critic, 
nor doing anything else that is of use 
to labouring humanity. But, after all, 
I can read if I can’t write, and as I 
have certainly read that the Academy 
has “ neglected the interests of outside 
artists ’—(is an inside artist a painter 
of what are called interiors? You, my 
dear Starkie, will know, for you are 
an art-critic and understand the 
tongue of those angels): that under 
their management the National Ex- 
hibition (just previously declared, by 
the way, to be in no sense of the word 
National) has become “a monument 
of feebleness, frivolity and melo- 
drama”: that not only have they done 
nothing “to form, raise, and encour- 
age an adequate standard of English 
painting,” but have both “openly and 
tacitly discouraged all the best art, 
poetic, religious, and historic” ; hav- 
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ing, I say, read all this, and having 
also read that the only remedy for this 
shameful state of things lies in the 
establishment of a really National 
Exhibition, I (not unreasonably, as I 
still venture to think) supposed that 
it was intended to exclude from this 
Paradise all members of that body 
whose crass ignorance, negligence, sel- 
fishness, c., &e., de. (including, it was 
not darkly hinted, envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness) have 
rendered this esthetic crusade impera- 
tive.” 

“Did a painter write all that?” 
asked Tom. 

“A painter!’’? answered Merton. 
‘Oh, no. The painters have no time 
for writing. Besides, they don’t like 
entering the lists as combatants and 
controversialists. They think, like the 
sensible fellows they are, that such 
work is not in keeping with an artis- 
tic life. So they leave all this—we 
mustn’t call it dirty work, I suppose ? 
—to the art-critics, who understand 
all the chiaroscuro of the Academy, 
all its light and shade, as they do 
everything else,—though, to be sure, 
they don’t allow it much light.” 

**Come, come, Master Walter, don’t 
you be so hard on the critics,” said 
the Doctor, who foresaw a breeze. 
“They're not half bad fellows, and 
know their business a vast deal better 
than they get credit for. Besides, 
you’re out of your reckoning, my lad. 
Where did you get all that nonsense 
about the painters preferring to keep 
clear of controversy? Why, ’twas they 
who fired the first shot and have been 
hard at it ever since.” 

“1 got it, my dear Doctor, from the 
letter of a painter, that I read in the 
paper aforesaid. But indeed I have 
no wish to be hard upon anybody. As 
I said before, I have no opinions on 
either side. I only repeat what 
I hear, or read: Iam no critic—only 
a reporter. Now, we have a critic 
here, and two painters; let us hear 
them.” 

“Well, Tom,” said the Doctor, 
turning to Thornton, ‘“‘as you haven't 
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said much yet, no doubt you've been 
thinking a good deal. Suppose you 
give us your views.” 

3ut Tom shook his head. ‘No, no, 
Doctor ; these big questions are too 
much for me, I don’t understand it 
all. I know enough of the business 
to see there are some painters writing 
R.A. after their names who ain’t what 

I should call quite the Raphael; but 
I can also see that there are some 
uncommon bad ones who haven't that 
privilege, and it strikes my limited 
intelligence that we should be wiser to 
bear the evils we have than fly to 
others we know not of, as the chapin 
the play says. Besides, you know they 
wouldn’t have anything to say to my 
masterpiece this year, so I ain’t quite 
an impartial witness.” 

“Well, that’s honest, Tom, at any 
rate,” said the Doctor, “ besides being 
sensible.” 

“Lucky for the newspapers our 
friend’s brothers in art ain’t all quite 
so honest,”’ laughed Merton. 

“Tom, you’re an ass,” said Dick. 

“Very like,” replied the imperturb- 
able Tom, filling his pipe again, “ very 
like; and having no Balaam for 
master I don’f'see that I’m called on 
to speak.” 

. “ Well, Dick, if Tom’s an ass, let’s 
hear what you are,” and the Doctor 
also re-charged his clay. “ You've not, 
I think, his reasons for silence.” 

“No,” said Dick rather shortly ; 
“T sent nothing in this year. But I 
don’t know that I’ve got much to add 
to what has been already said pretty 
completely by men whom I at least 
am proud to see on our side. You'll 
agree, I suppose, that this last year’s 
exhibition at Burlington House was a 
pretty bad one. They say the receipts 
are short by some thousands of what 
they were last year.” 

“You credit the public with more 
judgment than they generally get laid 
to their charge,” laughed Merton, “ if 
yo. take that as due solely to the 
badness of the show. You forget the 
hard times, and the Election, and then 
the overpowering number of galleries 
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there are all over London. Why, 
every street almost has one now, like 
its pillar-box and lamp-post. Each 
one, you know, takes its proportion 
of shillings out of the Academy’s 
pocket. John Bull hasn’t quite so 
many of them now as he had—I mean 
shillings.” 

“Well, that’s as may be,” replied 
Dick. “At any rate you'll own it 
was a bad show, and some of the 
worst things in it were by Academi- 
cians.” 

“T’m not quite so sure that we’re 
all with you, there,” broke in the 
Doctor ; ‘ but, Dick, my boy, I don’t 
see your line of argument. Granted 
that the show was not a very good 
one this year; grant, as I will if 
you press me, that it has not been 
quite first-rate for some seasons past ; 
how do you put that to the fault of 
the Academy? They can’t make you 
fellows paint well, you know. And 
say some of them aren’t themselves 
quite all they should be, still I don’t 
see your game. Is it their bad 
example you're driving at? But 
you’re none of you compelled even by 
Academical law to imitate the bad 
ones. I suppose you'll allow there 
are one or two who can paint a bit 
among the lot; why not imitate 
them?” 

** Good work don’t pay,” was Dick’s 
answer. 

“Who says that?” asked the 
Doctor. 

“Oh, those fellows won’t hang it. 
They’ll only hang stuff that will sell ; 
they’re tradesmen, not painters.” 

“Well, but my dear fellow, you 
sell your pictures, when you can, don’t 
you? I don’t remember that you had 
many qualms about becoming a trades- 
man when your friend in Chelsea 
bought your fancy portrait of—what 
did you call her? Fragoletta in a fit 
was it !—for a 

“Ah, that’s not what I mean,” 
interrupted Dick hurriedly. ‘ What 
the Academy wants is what the 
picture-buyers, the art-patrons as they 
like to hear themselves called, will 
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buy. So that if a fellow wants to get 
his picture hung at Burlington House 
he must paint down to that standard 
—prostitute his genius, Sir, to the 
standard of the Royal Academy of 
English Art!” 

“ That’s very sad,” said the Doctor, 
puffing meditatively at his pipe. 
“Then, as the number of rejected 
pictures is, 1 am given to understand, 
some three or four times the number 
of those accepted, it follows that there 
must be an uncommon lot of geniuses 
blushing unseen somewhere about 
England. For allowing that a certain 
number are sent back for the simple 
but sufficient reason that there really 
is not room for them (for you must 
remember, my boy, that space cannot 
be annihilated even to make one 
painter happy), still there must remain 
a sad proportion whose only fault is 
that they are too good.” 

“ That’s it,” said Dick complacently. 

* You know it ?” asked the Doctor. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Might I ask how?” here put in 
Merton, very suavely, from the sofa. 

“How? Why—oh, everybody 
knows it. Look at poor Tom here, for 
instance. He was rejec—” 

“Oh, never mind me,” laughed Tom. 
“T’m all right. Old Forth gave’ me 
five and twenty pounds for my 
picture, and deuced glad I was to get 
it. I’ve no quarrel with the Aca- 
demy.” 

“Take care, Tom,” laughed the 
Doctor; ‘you remember what the 
painters said of Ruskin? Confound 
him, why doesn’t he back his friends ? 
But I beg your pardon, Dick, you were 
going to say 1—” 

“Oh, I can do well enough without 
Tom,” went on Dick. “There’s Charlie 
Oker, and Bob McGillup, and Bill 
Madderley, and Jack Stipple.” (“ For- 
tisque Gyas, fortisque Cloanthus,” came 
a murmur from the sofa.) ‘ You 
ask them; they were all rejected. 
Bill had three rejected last year, and 
two this. And then look at the 
papers. They’re full every day of 


letters from fellows who have been 
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treated in the same brutal way, cry- 
ing out for reform.” 

“But, my dear Dick, my dear fel- 
low,” said the Doctor, “ you don’t 
seriously mean to say that the Aca- 
demy is utterly vile because a round 
dozen or so, or a few hundreds, if you 
like, who can’t get their pictures hung, 
write letters to the papers to say so. 
If that’s your train of reasoning, I 
don’t think it would be hard to find a 
tolerable number of witnesses on the 
other side. How about the men who 
are hung?” 

“Evidently they should be drawn 
and quartered, too,” said Merton. 
“But, my dear Mordle, you made 
use of the word Reform just now. I 
thought that, as a certain Scotch 
member of Parliament is reported to 
have once said of the Decalogue, you 
were for Total Abolition.” 

** No,” replied Dick graciously, “ I'd 
try Reform first, at any rate.” 

“And how would you set about 
that?” asked Merton. 

“ By a Royal Commission.” 

“ A Royal Commission, eh? 
what would that do?” 

“That would make ’em sit up, I can 
tell you! Everybody says so. There 
was a fellow wrote to the papers the 
other day, a Master of Arts of Cam- 
bridge, who said he remembered the 
Universities Commission and was sure 
the plan would answer.” 

“H’m,” said the Doctor, “I don’t 
quite see the analogy, and I’m not 
sure that 1 like the security. But 
what do you say, Harry? Are you on 
the side of Repentance and Reform 
with Dick, or would you sweep the 
encumbrance off the face of the 
earth?” 

“T would have given them a chance 
to set their house in order,’”’ answered 
Harry, “though I doubt it’s possible. 
But they don’t seem inclined to take 
any notice of the public feeling ; 


And 


silence—now, as it always has been— 
is their only answer ; question, appeal, 
remonstrance, accusation, all are met 
with the same contemptuous reply of 
silence. 


What is one to do?” 
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“ Ah,” said Merton, sympathizingly, 
“that same silence is a terribly un- 
answerable argument, is it not? You 
can’t go on calling a man names who 
takes no notice of you.” 

Harry looked as though he should 
very much like to call his interrupter 
some names ; but he went on. 

“So I give my voice now for action 
—instant and drastic. What our Art 
demands, and what it must have, isa 
truly National Exhibition on the really 
broad basis of a Universal Artistic 
Suffrage.” 

“That sounds very fine,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘ but what does it all mean?” 

“Tt means that the pictures should 
be chosen by a jury selected from all 
the competent artists in the kingdom.” 

“Excluding, of course, the Acade 
micians ¢”’ 

“No; not necessarily; not all of 
them.” 

“ And who are to choose the jury?” 

“The artists; it is to be a sort of 
artistic plébiscite.” 

“There'll be Wigs on the Green at 
that election, I should say,” observed 
Tom with a chuckle. 

* And who are to be the artists?” 

“The artists? Why—the artists, 
you know ; the painters.” 

“What, every one who has ever 
painted a picture in his life!” ex- 
claimed the Doctor. ‘That will be 
rather a long business, will it not? 
And do you feel quite sure of the 
result? Remember, there are many 
schools of Painting, and I don’t think 
they love each other much more now 
than the schools of Philosophy used.” 

* Art is long,” replied Harry ; “‘and 
in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.” 

“That depends a good deal on the 
counsellors, I take it,” observed 
Merton. 

“You see,” went on Harry, with 
the air of one about to drive the nail 
home once and for all: “ You see, it’s 
just this; the root of the matter, 
though so few people see it—” 

“Ah, Harry, Harry,’ said the 
Doctor, setting his back to the mantel- 














piece, his favourite attitude when 
about to deliver his mind—to pre- 
scribe, as the lads called it. ‘That is 
just it. You are always coming to 
the root of the matter, but you never 
get there. You don’t look in the right 
place for it, my boy; you, nor your 
friends. It is very well, and sounds 
very noble, to talk of the interests of 
English Art; but are you quite sure 
that each man by English Art does 
not mean his own? This man says an 
Academy ought to teach sculpture as 
well as painting; another pleads for 
architecture ; a third for history and 
literature and the antiquities gene- 
rally ; and I have no doubt we shall 
get to Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses in time. Shall I give you a 
recipe for the disorder, an infallible 
recipe? Let the Academy build a 
dozen more big galleries and hang all 
the pictures sent in to them. Trust 
me, you'll hear no more then of a 
close corporation, and a private club, 
and vindictiveness, and the what-will- 
sell standard. That’s impossible, you 
say? And do you suppose it will be 
possible for your National Exhibition 
to hang every picture sent in to them ? 
And if not, do you suppose that 
the rejected will sit quietly down 
any more content to suffer and be 
still in the interests of English Art 
than they are now? If you do, you 
are a bigger fool than I take you for ; 
and we none of us take you for a 
fool, Harry, even if we can’t quite 
accept you at your own valuation. 
Mind you, I am not saying that the 
Academy is the best of all possible 
Academies, that all its painters are 
great artists, and all its laws unim- 
peachable. It would be very unlike 
any human institution the world has 
yet seen to be that. And I am quite 
willing to allow that some of your 
friend’s recommendations are much to 
the point—as some at least of the 
Academicians, we know, are quite 
ready toacknowledge. But before we 
insist on our Reform bill, let us see 
who the Reformers are, and what is 
their bill. Who are your Reformers? 
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You talk of the root of the matter : 
now let uscome to it. It is two-fold ; 
one fibre you will find fast grounded 
in human nature ; the other you must 
look for in the air, in the conditions, 
the spirit of the time—not a stable 
foundation for a root, is it? Who are 
the men who have been throwing 
stones at the Academy !—it has been 
done before, mind you; you are not 
the first at that game, any more 
than you will be the last. They are 
the men who are unsuccessful, whose 
works do not sell, or have too small a 
sale to please either their pride or 
their pocket : or they are the men who 
have worked their way to fortune 
through long hard years of neglect, 
or opposition and very possibly ridi- 
cule, and who cannot forget the past, 
cannot forget that men immeasurably 
their inferiors (as they think, and as 
their foolish friends tell them) found 
from the first primroses on the path 
which for them had nothing but 
thorns. This, you will say, is a brutal 
way of putting it; perhaps, but it is 
the true way ; andat least you are not 
the men to cry out till you have filed 
your own tongues a little smoother. 
So much for your hoplites. Then with 
them comes a light-armed crowd, 
slingers and javelin-men, gathered 
from all quarters and enlisting from 
various motives. Some fight merely 
for the fun of the thing, always rush- 
ing, not angel-wise, into any news- 
paper fray; and some would gladly 
write themselves down ass for the sake 
of seeing their names in print ; and 
some are of those who never lose a 
chance of flinging a stone at anything 
that is. This last is a very numerous 
sort to-day, and is largely recruited, I 
am sorry to say, from the class which 
calls itself artist-——the class which 
works with its hands if not with its 
head. There are far too many of the 
younger members of that class who 
have not learned to labour and will 
not wait. They demand a royal road 
to success (and, to be sure, the road 
does seem to have been very much 
levelled since I was young), and if 
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they do not find it they lift up their 
voices, not to weep but to curse. The 
rallying cry of these fiery young spirits 
is Freedom, of course; but freedom 
from what? Freedom, they will tell 
you, from Convention, Routine, the 
deadly Upas-tree which spreads its 
branches over England and sucks the 
sap of her goodliest sons. Well and 
good ; down with that tree, by all 
means; but be first quite sure that 
you have laid your axe to the right 
root. It’s poor fun, my lad, to find 
too late that the dentist has made a 
mistake in the tooth. This same Con- 
vention is a mighty convenient rally- 
ing-cry for the Great Unappreciated. 
It is a wondrous consolation to believe 
that the public will not buy your work 
because you are too great a genius; 
and it is a wondrous easy way of be- 
coming a genius to do everything as 
nobody else does it. There is a sort 
of folk about who would grow like 
toadstools if they could rather than 
be born as their fathers were born 
before them. Now, if you press the 
question home, you will find that 
this same Routine, or Convention, is 
with these young geniuses a word 
as comprehensive and _all-embrac- 
ing as Lord Burleigh’s nod. Any- 
thing which stands in their way is 
Convention: anything which is, and 
in the creating and shaping of which 
they had no voice, is Routine. What- 
soever the custom, convenience, or 
common sense of the world prescribes 
or sanctions, from the Sabbath to a 
dress-coat, and from a black hat to 
the British Constitution, at it they 
go pell-mell as a bull is popularly 
supposed to go at a red rag, or as an 
Irish Member of Parliament goes at 
the Estimates. The whole mechanism 
of life must be altered to suit their 
convenience ; the world has been roll- 
ing round one way long enough; it 
is time for a fresh departure. The 


written laws they are not yet strong 
enough to alter, and besides the work 
of alteration on that side is apt to be 
troublesome and a little dangerous, 
and danger and trouble are not at all 
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to their taste. But those that are 
unwritten afford a fine field for their 
reforming talents. Nature and hu- 
manity shall be looked at with other 
eyes than their humdrum fathers were 
content to use; and words and things 
shall have a meaning not dreamed of 
in the old philosophy. Foul shall be 
fair, and fair foul; Art shall be stewed 
in hell-broth; a dung-hill shall be a 
flower-garden, and our Lady of Grace 
discrowned for our Lady of Pain.” 

‘My dear Doctor,” said Merton, as 
the speaker stopped a moment for 
breath and refreshment, “you are 
most surprisingly eloquent to-night, 
but have you not, may I say it? got a 
little off the path?” 

“No, Sir, 1 have not,” the Doctor 
replied. ‘There are many travellers 
on that path, old and young. I am 
talking just now to the latter—a flock 
of silly geese whom every Theudas 
can whistle away into the wilder- 
ness to fatten for his own eating! 
Don’t think I am set on crying 
nothing but stinking fish, or wish to 
praise the past times at the expense 
of these. There are plenty of fine 
young fellows about now, and there 
were plenty of foolish young fellows 
about when the world and I were 
younger. It is not wise, we know, to 
inquire whether the former days were 
better than these: but it is wise to 
inquire whether these are good, and 
if not, wherein lies the badness. And 
I do say that the worst note of you 
youngsters is this impatience, this 
scorn of the fathers who bore you. 
Any one who will give you a 
stone or a handful of mud to fling at 
their monuments is the man for your 
money. You think that reading and 
writing come by nature, and when any 
one older than yourselves warns you 
of your mistake, you toss your heads 
andcry Philistine. Philistine! Iam 
sick of that cant. The man who first 
taught Englishmen that cry did an 
evil deed. He is responsible for half 
the laziness, selfishness, vanity and 
folly of this generation. You paint 
bad pictures, and you write bad books 
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(bad too often in more ways than one), 
and then because the public (which is 
an ass, if you please, but in the main a 
sober well-conditioned ass) won’t buy 
your work, instead of trying to do 
better, you turn to and rail at those 
who have found a market, and are 
content to sell therein such wares as 
it has pleased God to give them heads 
and hands to fashion. And who are 
the men with whom you are allying 
yourselves—to whom you call to come 
over and help you? You talk of the 
Academy being a clique! Why these 
are the very men who have spilled 
their lives among the cliques ; who 
have wasted all their years contending 
that black is white, and that two and 
two do not make four. If this admir- 
able work of theirs is kept unjustly 
out of Burlington House, why do they 
not send it elsewhere? There are 
galleries enough and to spare which 
should, heaven knows, be glad enough 
to get it. And these are the men you 
rely on to form a sort of Co-operative 
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Paradise of Art, where the lions and 
the lambs shall lie down together, and 
the third-rate imitators of French 
brutality shall join hands with the 
young upstarts who decline to be 
hampered with such old-world banali- 
ties as perspective and right drawing, 
and all shall be forgivenesses of injuries 
and amicablenesses! A pretty sort of 
Home-Rule you arecrying for! Ishould 
uncommonly like to be present, at a 
safe distance, at the first ballot of 
your Universal Artistic Suffrage ! 
There—I’ve done: I’ve put my pipe 
out and myself in a passion!” 

Dick and Harry sat silent; but 
Merton, turning with a smile to Tom, 
said, “Well, my easy-going young 
friend, and what do you think of the 
Doctor’s sermon?” 

“T think,” said Tom, “ that he must 
be uncommon dry, and that I hear 
Flibbertigibbet with the oysters.” 

“ Mon ne parle,’ murmured Mer- 
ton, getting off the sofa, “et méme tl 
parle bien.” 
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THE WOODLANDERS. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Wiru this in view Melbury took her 
out for a walk, a custom of his when 
he wished to say anything specially im- 
pressive. Their way was over the top 
of that lofty ridge dividing their wood- 
land from the cider district, whence 
they had in the spring beheld the 
miles of apple-trees in bloom. All 
was now deep green. The spot re- 
called to Grace’s mind the last occa- 
sion of her presence there, and she 
said, “‘The promise of an enormous 
apple-crop is fulfilling itself, is it not? 
I suppose Giles is getting his mills 
and presses ready.” 

This was just what her father had 
not come there to talk about. With- 
out replying he raised his arm, and 
moved his finger till he fixed it at a 
point. “There,” he said, “ you see 
that plantation reaching over the hill 
like a great slug, and just behind the 
hil a particularly green sheltered 
bottom? That’s where Mr. Fitzpiers’s 
family were lords of the manor for I 
don’t know how many hundred years, 
and there stands the village of Buck- 
bury Fitzpiers. A wonderful property 
’*twas—wonderful !” 

“But they are not lords of the 
manor there now.” 

“Why, no. But good and great 
folk fall as well as little and foolish. 
The only ones representing the family 
now, I believe, are our doctor and a 
maiden lady living I don’t know where. 
You can’t help being happy, Grace, 
in allying yourself with such a roman- 
tical family. You'll feel as if you’ve 
stepped into history.” 

“We've been at Hintock as long as 
they’ve been at Buckbury ; is it not 


so? You say our name occurs in old 
deeds continually.” 

“Oh yes—as yeomen, copyholders 
and such like. But think how much 
better this will be for ’ee. You'll be 
living a high, perusing life, such as 
has now become natural to you; and 
though the doctor’s practice is small 
here he’ll no doubt go to a dashing 
town when he’s got his hand in, and 
keep a stylish carriage, and you'll be 
brought to know a good many ladies 
of excellent society. If you should 
ever meet me then, Grace, you can 
drive past me, looking the other way. 
I shouldn’t expect you to speak to 
me, or wish such a thing—unless it 
happened to be in some lonely private 
place where ’twouldn’t lower ye at all. 
Don’t think such men as neighbour 
Giles your equal. He and I shall be 
good friends enough, but he’s not for 
the like of you. He’s lived our rough 
and homely life here, and his wife’s 
life must be rough and homely like- 
wise.” 

So much pressure could not but pro- 
duce some displacement. As Grace 
was left very much to herself, she 
took advantage of one fine day before 
Fitzpiers’s return to drive into the 
aforesaid vale where stood the village 
of Buckbury Fitzpiers. Leaving her 
father’s man at the inn with the 
horse and gig, she rambled onwards 
to the ruins of a castle, which stood 
in a field hard by. She had no doubt 
that it represented the ancient strong- 
hold of the Fitzpiers family. 

The remains were few, and consisted 
mostly of remnants of the lower vault- 
ing, supported on low stout columns 
surmounted by the crochet capital of 
the period. The two or three arches 
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of these vaults that were still in posi- 
tion had been utilised by the adjoining 
farmer as shelter for his calves, the 
floor being spread with straw, amid 
which the young creatures rustled, 
cooling their thirsty tongues by lick- 
ing the quaint Norman carving, which 
glistened with the moisture. It was 
a degradation of even such a rude form 
of art as this to be treated so grossly, 
she thought, and for the first time the 
family of Fitzpiers assumed in her 
imagination the hues of a melancholy 
romanticism. 

It was soon time to drive home, and 
she traversed the distance with a pre- 
oceupied mind. The idea of so modern 
a man in science and esthetics as the 
young surgeon springing out of relics so 
ancient was a kind of novelty she had 
never before experienced. The com- 
bination lent him a social and intellec- 
tual interest which she dreaded, so 
much weight did it add to the strange 
influence he exercised upon her when- 
ever he came near her. 

In an excitement which was not 
love, not ambition, rather a fearful 
consciousness of hazard in the air, she 
awaited his return. 

Meanwhile her father was awaiting 
him also. In his house there was an 
old work on medicine, published to- 
wards the end of the last century, and 
to put himself in harmony with events 
Melbury spread this work on his knees 
when he had done his day’s business, 
and read about Galen, Hippocrates, 
and Herophilus ; of the dogmatic, the 
empiric, the hermetical, and other 
sects of practitioners that have arisen 
in history ; and thence proceeded to 
the classification of maladies and the 
rules for their treatment, as laid down 
in this valuable book with absolute 
precision. Melbury regretted that 
the treatise was so old, fearing that he 
might in consequence be unable to hold 
as complete a conversation as he could 
wish with Mr. Fitzpiers, primed, no 
doubt, with more recent discoveries. 

The day of Fitzpiers’s return ar- 
rived, and he sent to say that he 
would call immediately. In the little 


time that was afforded for putting the 
house in order the sweeping of Mel 
bury’s parlour was as the sweeping of 
the parlour at the Interpreter’s which 
well-nigh choked the Pilgrim. At the 
end of it Mrs. Melbury sat down, 
folded her hands and lips, and waited. 
Her husband restlessly walked in and 
out from the timber-yard, stared at the 
interior of the room, jerked out “ay, 
ay,” and retreated again. Between 
four and five Fitzpiers arrived, hitch- 
ing his horse to the hook outside the 
door. 

As soon as he had walked in and 
perceived that Grace was not in the 
room, he seemed to have a misgiving. 
Nothing less than her actual presence 
could long keep him to the level of 
this impassioned enterprise, and that 
lacking he appeared as one who wished 
to retrace his steps. 

He mechanically talked at what he 
considered a woodland matron’s level 
of thought till a rustling was heard 
on the stairs, and Grace came in. 
Fitzpiers was for once as agitated as 
she. Over and above the genuine 
emotion which she raised in his heart 
there hung the sense that he was 
casting a die by impulse which he 
might not have thrown by judgment. 

Mr. Melbury was not in the room. 
Having to attend to matters in the 
yard, he had delayed putting on his 
afternoon coat and waistcoat till the 
doctor’s appearance, when, not wishing 
to be backward in receiving him, he 
entered the parlour hastily buttoning 
up those garments. Grace's fasti- 
diousness was a little distressed that 
Fitzpiers should see by this action the 
strain his visit was putting upon her 
father; and to make matters worse 
for her just then, old Grammer seemed 
to have a passion for incessantly pump- 
ing in the back kitchen, leaving the 
doors open so that the banging and 
splashing were distinct above the par- 
lour conversation. 

Whenever the chat over the tea 
sank into pleasant desultoriness Mr. 
Melbury broke in with speeches of 
laboured precision on very remote 
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topics, as if he feared to let Fitzpiers’s 
mind dwell critically on the subject 
nearest the hearts of all. In truth 
a constrained manner was natural 
enough in Melbury just now, for the 
greatest interest of his life was reach- 
ing its crisis. Could the real have 
been beheld instead of the corporeal 
merely, the corner of the room in 
which he sat would have been filled 
with a form typical of anxious sus- 
pense, large-eyed, tight-lipped, awaiting 
the issue. That paternal hopes and 
fears so intense should be bound up in 
the person of one child so peculiarly 
circumstanced, and not have dispersed 
themselves over the larger field of a 
whole family, involved dangerous risks 
to future happiness. 

Fitzpiers did not stay more than an 
hour, but that time had apparently 
advanced his sentiments towards Grace, 
once and for all, from a vaguely liques- 
cent to an organic shape. She would 
not have accompanied him to the door, 
in response to his whispered “‘ Come !” 
if her mother had not said in a matter- 
of-fact way, “‘ Of course, Grace ; go to 
the door with Mr. Fitzpiers.” Accord- 
ingly Grace went, both her parents 
remaining in the room. When the 
young pair were in the great brick- 
floored hall the lover took the girl’s 
hand in his, drew it under his arm, 
and thus led her on to the front door, 
where he stealthily kissed her. 

She broke from him trembling, 
blushed, and turned aside, hardly 
knowing how things had advanced to 
this. Fitzpiers drove off, kissing his 
hand to her, and waving it to Melbury, 
who was visible through the window. 
Her father returned the surgeon’s 
action with a great flourish of his own 
hand, and a satisfied smile. 

The intoxication that Fitzpiers had, 
as usual, produced in Grace’s brain 
during the visit passed off somewhat 
with his withdrawal. She felt like a 


woman who did not know what she 
had been doing for the previous hour ; 
but supposed with trepidation that the 
afternoon’s proceedings, though vague, 
had amounted to an engagement. be- 
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tween herself and the handsome, coer- 
cive, irresistible Fitzpiers. 


This visit was a type of many which 
followed it during the long summer 
days of that year. Grace was borne 
along upon a stream of reasonings, 
arguments, and persuasions, supple- 
mented, it must be added, by inclina- 
tions of her own at times. No woman 
is without aspirations, which may be 
innocent enough within certain limits ; 
and Grace had been so trained socially 
and educated intellectually, as to see 
clearly enough a pleasure in the 
position of wife to such a man as 
Fitzpiers. His material standing of 
itself, either present or future, had 
little in it to give her ambition, but 
the possibilities of a refined and culti- 
vated inner life, of subtle psycho- 
logical intercourse, had their charm. 
It was this rather than any vulgar 
idea of marrying well which caused 
her to float with the current, and to 
yield to the immense influence which 
Fitzpiers exercised over her whenever 
she shared his society. 

Any observer would shrewdly have 
prophesied that whether or not she 
loved him as yet in the ordinary 
sense, she was pretty sure to do so in 
time. 

One evening just before dusk they 
had taken a rather long walk together, 
and for a short cut homeward passed 
through the shrubberies of Hintock 
House—still deserted, and still blankly 
confronting with its sightless shuttered 
windows the surrounding foliage and 
slopes. Grace was tired, and they 
approached the wall, and sat together 
on one of the stone sills—still warm 
with the sun that had been pouring 
its rays upon them all the afternoon. 

“This place would just do for us, 
would it not, dearest?” said her be- 
trothed, as they sat, turning and 
looking idly at the old facade. 

“Oh, yes,” said Grace, plainly 
showing that no such fancy had ever 
crossed her mind. “She is away from 
home still,” Grace added in a minute, 
rather sadly, for she could not forget 
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that she had somehow lost the valuable 
friendship of the lady of this bower. 

“Who is?—oh, you mean Mrs. 
Charmond. Do you know, dear, that 
at one time I thought you lived here?” 

“Indeed?” said Grace. “ How was 
that?” 

He explained, as far as he could do 
so without mentioning his disappoint- 
ment at finding it was otherwise ; and 
then went on: “Well, never mind 
that. Now I want to ask you some- 
thing. There is one detail of our 
wedding which I am sure you will 
leave tome. My inclination is not to 
be married at the horrid little church 
here, with all the yokels staring 
round at us, and a droning parson 
reading.” 

“Where then can it be? At a 
church in town?” 

“No. Not atachurch at all. At 
a registry office. It is a quieter, 
snugger, and more convenient place in 
every way.” 

“Oh,” said she with real distress. 
““How can I be married except at 
church, and with all my dear friends 
round me!” 

“Yeoman Winterbo:ne among 
them.” 

“Yes—why not? You know there 
was nothing serious between him and 
me.” 

“ You see, dear, a noisy, bell-ringing 
marriage at church has this objection 
in our case; it would be a thing of 
report a long way round. Now I would 
gently, as gently as possible, indicate 
to you how inadvisable such publicity 
would be if we leave Hintock, and I 
purchase the practice that I contem- 
plate purchasing at Budmouth—hardly 
more than twenty miles off. Forgive 
my saying that it will be far better if 
nobody there knows where you come 
from, nor anything about your parents. 
Your beauty and knowledge and man- 
ners will carry you anywhere if you 
are not hampered by such retrospective 
criticism.” 

“But could it not be a quiet cere- 
mony, even at church?” she pleaded. 
“T don’t see the necessity of going 
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there!” he said a trifle impatiently. 
“‘ Marriage is a civil contract, and the 
shorter and simpler it is made the 
better. People don’t go to church 
when they take a house, or even when 
they make a will.” 

“Oh, Edgar—I don’t like to hear 
you speak like that.” 

“Well, well—I didn’t mean to. But 
I have mentioned as much to your 
father, who has made no objection ; 
and why should you?” 

She gave way, deeming the point 
one on which she ought to allow 
sentiment to give way to policy—if 
there were indeed policy in his plan. 
But she was indefinably depressed as 
they walked homeward. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


He left her at the door of her father’s 
house. As he receded and was clasped 
out of sight by the filmy shades, he 
impressed Grace as a man who hardly 
appertained to her existence at all. 
Cleverer, greater than herself, one 
outside her mental orbit, as she con- 
sidered him, he seemed to be her ruler 
rather than her equal, protector, and 
dear familiar friend. 

The disappointment she had experi- 
enced at his wish, the shock given to 
her girlish sensibilities by his irrever- 
ent views of marriage, together with 
the sure and near approach of the day 
fixed for committing her future to his 
keeping, made her so restless that she 
could scarcely sleep at all that night. 
She rose when the sparrows began to 
walk out of the roof-holes, sat on the 
floor of her room in the dim light, 
and by and by peeped out behind the 
window-curtains. It was even now 
day out of doors, though the tones of 
morning were feeble and wan, and it 
was long before the sun would be per- 
ceptible in this overshadowed vale. 
Not a sound came from any of the 
outhouses as yet. The tree-trunks, 
the road, the outbuildings, the garden, 
every object, wore that aspect of mes- 
meric fixity which the suspensive 
quietude of daybreak iends to such 
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scenes. Outside her window helpless 
immobility seemed to be combined 
with intense consciousness ; a medita 
tive inertness possessed all things, 
oppressively contrasting with her own 
active emotions. Beyond the road 
were some cottage roofs and orchards ; 
over these roofs and over the apple- 
trees behind, high up the slope, and 
backed by the plantation on the crest, 
was the house yet occupied by her 
future husband, the rough-cast front 
showing whitely through its creepers. 
The window-shutters were closed, the 
bedroom curtains closely drawn, and 
not the thinnest coil of smoke 


rose 
from the rugged chimneys. 
Something broke the stillness. The 


front-door of the house she was gazing 
at opened softly, and there came out 
into the porch a female figure, wrapped 
in a large shawl, beneath which was 
visible the white skirt of a long loose 
garment. A grey arm, stretching 
from within the porch, adjusted the 
shawl over the woman’s shoulders; _ it 
was withdrawn and disappeared, the 
door closing behind her. 

The woman went quickly down the 
box-edged path between the rasp- 
berries and currants, and as_ she 
walked her well-developed form and 
gait betrayed her individuality. It 
was Suke Damson, the affianced one of 
simple young Tim Tangs. At the 
bottom of the garden she entered the 
shelter of the tall hedge, and only the 
top of her head could be seen hasten- 
ing in the direction of her own 
dwelling. 

Grace had recognised, or thought 
she recognised, in the grey arm 
stretching from the porch, the sleeve 
of a dressing-gown which Mr. Fitzpiers 
had been wearing on her own memor- 
able visit to him. Her face fired red. 
She had just before thought of dress- 
ing herself and taking a lonely walk 
under the trees, so coolly green this 
early morning ; but she now sat down 
on her bed and fell into reverie. It 
seemed as if hardly any time had 
passed when she heard the household 
moving briskly about, and breakfast 
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preparing down stairs; though, on 
rousing herself to robe and descend, 
she found that the sun was throwing 
his rays completely over the tree-tops, 
a progress of natural phenomena de- 
noting that at least three hours had 
elapsed since she last looked out of the 
window. 

When attired she searched about 
the house for her father; she found 
him at last in the garden, stooping to 
eyamine the potatoes for signs of 
disease. Hearing her rustle he stood 
up and stretched his back and arms, 
saying, “Morning t’ye, Gracie. I 
congratulate ye. It is only a month 
to-day to the time!” 

She did not answer, but, without 
lifting her dress, waded between the 
dewy rows of tall potato-green into 
the middle of the plot where he was. 

“T have been thinking very much 
about my position this morning—ever 
since it was light,” she began excitedly, 
and trembling so that she could hardly 
stand. “And I feel it is a false one. 
I wish not to marry Mr. Fitzpiers. I 
wish not to marry anybody; but I’ll 
marry Giles Winterborne if you say I 
must as an alternative,” 

Her father’s® face settled into 
rigidity, he turned pale, and came 
deliberately out of the plot before he 
answered her. She had never seen 
him look so incensed before. 

“ Now, hearken to me,” he said. 
“There’s a time for a woman to alter 
her mind; and there’s a time when 
she can no longer alter it, if she has 
any right eye to her parents’ honour 
and the seemliness of things. That 
time hascome. I won’t say to ye, you 
shall marry him. But I will say, that 
if you refuse, I shall for ever be 
ashamed and a weary of ye as a 
daughter, and shall look upon you as 
the hope of my life no more. What 
do you know about life and what it 
can bring forth, and how you ought 
to act to lead up to best ends? Oh, 
you are an ungrateful maid, Grace ; 
you've seen that fellow Giles, and he 
has got over ye; that’s where the 
secret lies, I’ll warrant me! ” 


















“ No, father, no! It is not Giles— 
it is something I cannot tell you of—” 

“ Well, make fools of us all; make 
us laughing-stocks ; break it off ; have 
your own way!” 

** But who knows of the engagement 
as yet; how can breaking it disgrace 

out” 

Melbury then by degrees admitted 
that he had mentioned the engagement 
to this acquaintance and to that, till 
she perceived that in his restlessness 
and pride he had published it every- 
where. She went dismally away to a 
bower of laurel at the top of the gar- 
den. Her father followed her. 

“Tt is that Giles Winterborne !” he 
said with an upbraiding gaze at her. 

“No, it is not; though for that 
matter you encouraged him once,” she 
said, troubled to the verge of despair. 
“It is not Giles, it is Mr. Fitzpiers.” 

“* You’ve had a tiff—a lovers’ tiff— 
that’s all, I suppose?” 

“It is some woman—” 

** Ay, ay ; you are jealous. The old 
story. Don’t tell me. Now do you 
bide here. I'll send Fitzpiers to you. 
I saw him smoking in front of his 
house buta minute bygone.” 

He went off hastily out of the gar- 
den-gate and down the lane. But she 
would not stay where she was; and 
edging through a slit in the garden 
fence walked away into the wood. 
Just about here the trees were large 
and wide apart, and there was no 
undergrowth, so that she could be 
seen to some distance; a sylph-like 
greenish-white creature, as toned by 
the sunlight and leafage. She heard 
a footfall crushing dead leaves behind 
her, and found herself reconnoitred by 
Fitzpiers himself, approaching gay and 
fresh as the morning around them. 

His remote gaze at her had been one 
of mild interest rather than of rapture. 
But she looked so lovely in the green 
world about her ; her pink cheeks, her 
simple light dress, and the delicate 
flexibility of her movement acquired 
such rarity from their wild-wood set- 
ting, that his eyes kindled as he drew 


near, 
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“My darling, what is it? Your 
father says you are in the pouts, and 
jealous, and I don’t know what. Ha! 
ha! ha! as if there were any rival to 
you, except vegetable nature, in this 
home of recluses! We know better.” 

“ Jealous ; oh, no, it is not so,” said 
she gravely, ‘That's a mistake of his 
and yours, sir. I spoke to him so 
closely about the question of marriage 
with you that he did not apprehend 
my state of mind.” 

“But there’s something wrong— 
eh?” he asked, eying her narrowly, 
and bending to kiss her. She shrank 
away, and his purposed kiss miscarried. 

“What is it?” he said, more 
seriously for this little defeat. 

She made no answer beyond, “ Mr. 
Fitzpiers, I have had no breakfast, I 
must go in.” 

“ Come,” he insisted, fixing his eyes 
upon her. “Tell me at once, I say.” 

It was the greater strength against 
the smaller ; but she was mastered less 
by his manner than by her own sense 
of the unfairness of silence. ‘‘ I looked 
out of the window,” she said with hesi- 
tation. “I'll tell you by and by. I 
must go indoors. I have had no 
breakfast.” 

By a sort of divination his conjec- 
ture went straight to the fact. “ Nor 
I,” said he lightly. “Indeed, I rose 
late to-day. I have had a broken 
night, or rather morning. A girl of 
the village—I don’t know her name— 
came and rang at my bell as soon as it 
was light—between four and five I 
should think it was—perfectly mad- 
dened with an aching tooth As 
nobody heard her ring she threw some 
gravel at my window, till at last I 
heard her and slipped on my dressing- 
gown and went down. The poor thing 
begged me with tears in her eyes to 
take out her tormentor, if I dragged 
her head off. Down she sat and out 
it came; a lovely molar, not a speck 
upon it; and off she went with it in 
her handkerchief, much contented, 
though it would have done good work 
for her for fifty years to come.” 

It was all so plausible—so com- 
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pletely explained. Knowing nothing 
of the incident in the wood on old 
Midsummer eve, Grace felt that her 
suspicions were unworthy and absurd, 
and with the readiness of an honest 
heart she jumped at the opportunity 
of honouring his word. At the moment 
of her mental libration the bushes 
about the garden had moved, and her 
father emerged into the shady glade. 
“ Well, I hope it is made up?”’ he said 
cheerily. 

“Oh yes,” said Fitzpiers, with his 
eyes fixed on Grace, whose eyes were 
shyly bent downwards. 

** Now,” said her father, “ tell me, 
the pair of ye, that you still mean to 
take one another for good and all; 
and on the strength o’t you shall have 
another couple of hundred paid down. 
I swear it by the name.” 

Fitzpiers took her hand. “We 
declare it, do we not, my dear Grace ?” 
said he. 

Relieved of her doubt, somewhat 
overawed, and ever-anxious to please, 
she was disposed to settle the matter ; 
yet, woman-like, she would not relin- 
quish her opportunity of asking a con- 
cession of some sort, “‘ If our wedding 
can be at church, I say yes,” she 
answered in a measured voice. “If 
not, I say no.” 

Fitzpiers was generous in his turn. 
“ Tt shall be so,”’ he rejoined gracefully. 
“To holy church we'll go—and much 
good may it do us.” 

They returned through the bushes 
indoors, Grace walking, full of thought, 
between the other two, somewhat com- 
forted both by Fitzpiers’s ingenious 
explanation and by the sense that she 
was not to be deprived of a religious 
ceremony. “So let it be,” she said to 
herself. “‘ Pray God it is for the best.” 

From this hour there was no serious 
attempt at recalcitration on her part. 
Fitzpiers kept himself continually near 
her, dominating any rebellious im- 
pulse, and shaping Ler will into pas- 
sive concurrence with all his desires. 
Apart from his lover-like anxiety to 
possess her, the few golden hundreds 
of the timber-dealer, ready to hand, 


formed a warm background to Grace’s 
lovely face, and went some way to 
remove his uneasiness at the prospect 
of endangering his professional and 
social chances by an alliance with the 
family of a simple countryman. 


The interim closed up its perspective 
surely and silently. Whenever Grace 
had any doubts of her position, the 
sense of contracting time was like a 
shortening chamber: at other moments 
she was comparatively blithe. Day 
after day waxed and waned ; the one 
or two woodmen who sawed, shaped, 
spokeshaved on her father’s premises 
at this inactive season of the year, 
regularly came and unlocked the doors 
in the morning, locked them in the 
evening, supped, leant over their gar- 
den-gates for a whiff of evening air, 
and to catch any last and furthest 
throb of news from the outer world, 
which entered and expired at Little 
Hintock like the exhausted swell of a 
wave in some innermost cavern of 
some innermost creek of an embayed 
sea; yet no news interfered with the 
nuptial purpose at their neighbour’s 
house. The sappy green twig-tips of 
the season’s growth would not, she 
thought, be appreciably woodier on the 
day she became a wife, so near was 
the time; the tints of the foliage 
would hardly have changed. Every- 
thing was so much as usual that no 
itinerant stranger would have supposed 
a woman’s fate to be hanging in the 
balance at that summer’s decline. 

But there were preparations, imagin- 
able readily enough by those who had 
special knowledge. In the remote and 
fashionable town of Sandbourne some- 
thing was growing up under the hands 
of several persons who had never seen 
Grace Melbury, never would see her, 
or care anything about her at all, 
though their creation had such in- 
teresting relation to her life that it 
would inclose her very heart at a 
moment when that heart would beat, 
if not with more emotional ardour, at 
least with more emotional turbulence 
than at any previous time. 
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Why did Mrs. Dollery’s van, instead 
of passing along at the end of the 
smaller village to Great Hintock 
direct, turn one Saturday night into 
Little Hintock Lane, and never pull up 
till it reached Mr. Melbury’s gates ? 
The gilding sheen of evening fell upon 
a large flat box, not less than a yard 
square and safely tied with cord, as it 
was handed out from under the tilt 
with a great deal of care. But it was 
not heavy for its size; Mrs. Dollery 
herself carried it into the house. Tim 
Tangs, the hollow-turner, Bawtree, 
Suke Damson, and others, looked 
knowing and made remarks to each 
other as they watched its entrance. 
Melbury stood at the door of the 
timber-shed in the attitude of a man 
to whom such an arrival was a trifling 
domestic detail with which he did not 
condescend to be concerned. Yet he 
well divined the contents of that box, 
and was in truth all the while in a 
pleasant exaltation at the proof that 
thus far, at any rate, no disappoint- 
ment had supervened. While Mrs. 
Dollery remained—which was rather 
long, from her sense of the importance 
of her errand—he went into the out- 
house ; but as soon as she had had her 
say, been paid, and had rumbled away, 
he entered the dwelling, to find there 
what he knew he should find—his wife 
and daughter in a flutter of excitement 
over the wedding-gown, just arrived 
from the leading dressmaker of Sand- 
bourne watering-place aforesaid. 

During these weeks Giles W inter- 
borne was nowhere to be seen or heard 
of. At the close of his tenure in 
Hintock he had sold some of his furni- 
ture, packed up the rest—a few pieces 
endeared by associations, or necessary 
to his occupation—in the house of a 
friendly neighbour, and gone away. 
People said that a certain laxity had 
crept into his life ; that he had never 
gone near a church latterly, and had 
been sometimes seen on Sundays with 
unblacked boots, lying on his elbow 
under a tree, with a cynical gaze at 
surrounding objects. He was likely 
to return to Hintock when the cider- 


making season came round, his ap- 
paratus being stored there, and travel 
with his mill and -press from village to 
village. 

The narrow interval that stood 
before the day diminished yet. There 
was in Grace’s mind sometimes a cer- 
tain anticipative satisfaction, the satis- 
faction of feeling that she would be 
the heroine of an hour ; moreover, she 
was proud, as a cultivated woman, to 
be the wife of a cultivated man. It 
was an opportunity denied very fre- 
quently to young women in her 
position, nowadays not a few; those 
in whom parental discovery of the 
value of education has implanted tastes 
which parental circles fail to gratify. 
But what an attenuation was this cold 
pride of the dream of her youth, in 
which she had pictured herself walking 
in state towards the altar, flushed by 
the purple light and bloom of her own 
passion, without a single misgiving as 
to the sealing of the bond, and 
fervently receiving as her due 


‘* The homage of a thousand hearts ; the fond 
deep love of one.” 


Everything had been clear then, in 
imagination ; now something was un- 
defined. She had little carking 
anxieties ; a curious fatefulness seemed 
to rule her, and she experienced a 
mournful want of some one to confide 
in. 
The day loomed so big and nigh 
that her prophetic ear could in fancy 
catch the noise of it, hear the murmur 
of the villagers as she came out of 
church, imagine the jangle of the 
three thin-toned Hintock bells. The 
dialogues seemed to grow louder, and 
the ding-ding-dong of those three 
crazed bells more persistent. She 
awoke : the morning had come. 

Five hours later she was the wife of 
Fitzpiers. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Tue chief hotel at Sherton-Abbas was 
an old stone-fronted inn with a yawn- 
ing arch, under which vehicles were 
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driven by stooping coachmen to back 
premises of wonderful commodiousness. 
The windows to the street were mul- 
lioned into narrow lights, and only 
commanded a view of the opposite 
houses ; hence perhaps it arose that 
the best and most luxurious private 
sitting-room that the inn could afford 
overlooked the nether parts of the 
establishment, where beyond the yard 
were to be seen gardens and orchards, 
now bossed, nay encrusted, with scarlet 
and gold fruit, stretching to infinite 
distance under a luminous lavender 
mist. The time was early autumn, 


** When the fair apples, red as evening sky, 
Do bead the tree unto the fruitful ground, 
When juicy pears, and berries of black dye 
Do dance in air, and call the eyes around.” 


The landscape confronting the window 
might indeed have been part of the 
identical stretch of country which the 
youthful Chatterton had in his mind. 

In this room sat she who had been 
the maiden Grace Melbury till the 
finger of fate touched her and turned 
her to a wife. It was two months 
after the wedding, and she was alone. 
Fitzpiers had walked out to see the 
abbey by the light of sunset, but she 
had been too fatigued to accompany 
him. They had reached the last stage 
of a long eight-weeks’ tour, and were 
going on to Hintock that night. 

In the yard between Grace and the 
orchards there progressed a scene na- 
tural to the locality at this time of the 
year. An apple-mill and press had 
been erected on the spot, to which 
some men were bringing fruit from 
divers points in mawn-baskets, while 
others were grinding them, and others 
wringing down the pomace, whose 
sweet juice gushed forth into tubs and 
pails. The superintendent of these 
proceedings, to whom the others spoke 
as master, was a young yeoman of 
prepossessing mannerand aspect, whose 
form she recognised inamoment. He 
had hung his coat to a nail of the out- 
house wall, and wore his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up beyond his elbows, to keep 
them unstained while he rammed the 
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pomace into the bags of horsehair. 
Fragments of apple-rind had alighted 
upon the brim of his hat—probably 
from the bursting of a bag—while 
brown pips of the same fruit were 
sticking among the down upon his fine 
round arms. 

She realised in a moment how he 
had come there. Down in the heart 
of the apple-country nearly every 
farmer kept up a cider-making appa- 
ratus and wring-house for his own use, 
building up the pomace in great straw 
‘cheeses,’ as they were called; but 
here, on the margin of Pomona’s plain, 
was a debateable land neither orchard 
nor sylvan exclusively, where the 
apple-produce was hardly sufficient to 
warrant each proprietor in keeping a 
mill of his own. This was the field of 
the travelling cider-maker. His press 
and mill were fixed to wheels instead 
of being set up in a cider-house ; and 
with a couple of horses, buckets, tubs, 
strainers, and an assistant or two, he 
wandered from place to place, deriv- 
ing very satisfactory returns for his 
trouble in such a prolific season as the 
present. 

The back parts of the town were 
just now aboutiding with apple-gather- 
ings. They stood in the yards in carts, 
baskets, and loose heaps ; and the blue 
stagnant air of autumn which hung 
over everything was heavy with a 
sweet cidery smell. Cakes of pomace 
lay against the walls in the yellow 
sun, where they were drying to be 
used as fuel. Yet it was not the great 
make of the year as yet ; before the 
standard crop came in there accumu- 
lated, in abundant times like this, a 
large superfluity of early apples, and 
windfalls from the trees of later har- 
vest, which would not keep long. Thus 
in the baskets, and quivering in the 
hopper of the mill, she saw specimens 
of mixed dates, including the mellow 
countenances of streaked-jacks, codlins, 
costards, stubbards, ratheripes, and 
other well-known friends of her 
ravenous youth. 

Grace watched the head man with 
interest. The slightest sigh escaped 
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her. Perhaps she thought of the day 
—not so far distant—when that friend 
of her childhood had met her by her 
father’s arrangement in this same 
town, warm with hope, though diffi- 
dent, and trusting in a promise rather 
implied than given. Or she might 
have thought of days earlier yet—days 
of childhood—when her mouth was 
somewhat more ready to receive a kiss 
from his than was his to bestow one. 
However, all that was over. She had 
felt superior to him then, and she felt 
superior to him now. 

She wondered why he never looked 
towards her open window. She did 
not know that in the slight commotion 
caused by their arrival at the inn that 
afternoon Winterborne had caught 
sight of her through the archway, had 
turned red, and was continuing his 
work with more concentrated attention 
on the very account of his discovery. 
Robert Creedle, too, who travelled 
with Giles, had been incidentally in- 
formed by the ostler that Dr. Fitzpiers 
and his young wife were in the hotel ; 
after which news Creedle kept shaking 
his head and saying to himself “ Ah!” 
very audibly, between his thrusts at 
the screw of the cider-press. 

“Why the deuce do you sigh like 
that, Robert?” asked Winterborne at 
last. 

“Ah, maister—’tis my thoughts— 
‘tis my thoughts! .... Yes, ye’ve 
lost a hundred load o’ timber well 
seasoned ; ye’ve lost five hundred 
pound in good money ; ye’ve lost the 
stone-windered house that’s big enough 
to hold a dozen families; ye’ve lost 
your share of half-a-dozen good wag- 
gons and their horses ;—all lost !— 
through your letting slip she that was 
once yer own !” 

“Good God, Creedle, you’ll drive me 
mad!” said Giles sternly. “ Don’t 
speak of that any more!” 

Thus the subject had ended in the 
yard. Meanwhile, the passive cause 
of all this loss still regarded the scene. 
She was beautifully dressed ; she was 
seated in the most comfortable room 
that the inn afforded; her long jour- 
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ney had been full of variety, and 
almost luxuriously performed—for 
Fitzpiers did not study economy where 
pleasure was in question. Hence it 
perhaps arose that Giles and all his 
belongings seemed sorry and common 
to her for the moment—moving in a 
plane so far removed from her own of 
late that she could scarcely believe 
she had ever found congruity therein. 
“No—I could never have married 
him!” she said, gently shaking her 
head. “Dear father was right. It 
would have been too rough a life for 
me.” And she looked at the rings 
of sapphire and opal upon her white 
and slender fingers that had been gifts 
from Fitzpiers. 

Seeing that Giles still kept his back 
turned, and with a little of the above. 
described pride of life—easily to be 
understood, and possibly excused, in 
a& young, inexperienced woman who 
thought she had married well—she 
said at last, with a smile on her lips, 
“ Mr. Winterborne !” 

He appeared to take no heed, and 
she said a second time, “ Mr. Winter- 
borne |” 

Even now he seemed not to hear, 
though a person close enough to him 
to see the expression of his face might 
have doubted it ; and she said a third 
time, with a timid loudness, “ Mr. 
Winterborne! What, have you for- 
gotten my voice?” She remained 
with her lips parted in a welcoming 
smile. 

He turned without surprise, and 
came deliberately towards the window. 
“ Why do you call me?” he said, with 
a sternness that took her completely 
unawares, his face being now pale. 
“Ts it not enough that -you see me 
here moiling and muddling for my 
daily bread while you are sitting there 
in your success, that you can’t refrain 
from opening old wounds by calling 
out my name?” 

She flushed, and was struck dumb 
for some moments; but she forgave 
his unreasoning anger, knowing so well 
in what it hadits root. “I am sorry 
I offended you by speaking, Giles,” 
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she replied. ‘“ Believe me, I did not 
intend to do that. I could hardly sit 
here so near you without a word of 
recognition.” 

Winterborne’s heart had swollen big 
and his eyes grown moist by this time, 
so much had the gentle answer of that 
familiar voice moved him, He assured 
her hurriedly, and without looking at 
her, that he was not angry. He then 
managed to ask her, ina elumsy, con- 
strained way, if she had had a pleasant 
journey, and seen many interesting 
sights. She spoke of a few places that 
she had visited, and so the time passed 
till he withdrew to take his place at 
one of the levers which pulled round 
the screw. 

Forgotten her voice! Indeed, he 
had not forgotten her voice, as his 
bitterness showed. But though in the 
heat of the moment he had reproached 
her keenly, his second mood was a far 
more tender one—that which could 
regard her renunciation of such as he 
as her glory and her privilege, his own 
fidelity notwithstanding. He could 
have declared with a contemporary 
poet— 

** If I forget, 
The salt creek may forget the ocean ; 
If I forget 
The heart whence flows my heart's bright 
motion, 
May I sink meanlier than the worst, 
Abandoned, outcast, crushed, accurst,— 
If I forget. 
** Though you forget, 
No word of mine shall mar your pleasure ; 
Though you forget,— 
You filled my barren life with treasure, 
You may withdraw the gift you gave, 
You still are queen, I still am slave, 
Though you forget.” 


She had tears in her eyes at the 
thought that she could not remind 
him of what he ought to have remem- 
bered ; that not herself but the pres- 
sure of events had dissipated the 
dreams of their early youth. Grace 
was thus unexpectedly worsted in her 
encounter with her old friend. She 
had opened the window with a faint 
sense of triumph, but he had turned it 
into sadness ; she did not quite com- 
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prehend the reason why. In truth it 
was because she was not cruel enough 
in her cruelty. If you have to use 
the knife, use it, say the great sur- 
geons ; and for her own peace Grace 
should have contemned Winterborne 
thoroughly or not at all. As it was, 
on closing the window an indescribable 
—some might have said dangerous— 
pity quavered in her bosom for him, 

Presently her husband entered the 
room, and told her what a wonderful 
sunset there was to be seen. 

“T have not noticed it. But I have 
seen somebody out there that we 
know,” she replied, looking into the 
court. 

Fitzpiers followed the direction 
of her eyes, and said he did not 
recognise anybody. 

“Why, Mr. Winterborne—there he 
is’ cider-making. He combines that 
with his other business, you know.” 

““Oh—that fellow,” said Fitzpiers, 
his curiosity becoming extinct. 

She, reproachfuily; ‘‘ What, call 
Mr. Winterborne a fellow, Edgar? 
It is true I was just saying to myself 
that I never could have married him ; 
but I have much regard for him, and 
always shall.” 

“Well, do by all means, my dear 
one. I dare say I am inhuman, and 
supercilious, and contemptibly proud 
of my poor old ramshackle family ; 
but I do honestly confess to you that 
I feel as if I belonged to a different 
species from the people who are work- 
ing in that yard.” 

“And from me too, then. For my 
blood is no better than theirs.” 

He looked at her with a droll sort 
of awakening. It was, indeed, a 
startling anomaly that this woman of 
the tribe without should be standing 
there beside him as his wife, if his 
sentiments were as he had said. In 
their travels together she had ranged 
so unerringly at his level in ideas, 
tastes, and habits, that he had almost 
forgotten how his heart had played 
havoc with his principles in taking 
her to him. 

“Ah you—you are refined and 
























educated into something quite dif- 
ferent,” he said self-assuringly. 

“T don’t quite like to think that,” 
she murmured with soft regret. “ And 
I think you under-estimate Giles 
Winterborne. Remember I was 
brought up with him till I was sent 
away to school, so I cannot be radi- 
eally different. At any rate I don’t 
feel so. That is no doubt my fault, 
and a great blemish in me. But I 
hope you will put up with it, Edgar.” 

Fitzpiers said that he would endea- 
vour to do so, and as it was now getting 
on for dusk they prepared to perform 
the last stage of their journey, so as 
to arrive at Hintock before it grew 
very late. 

In less than half-an-hour they 
started, the cider-makers in the yard 
having ceased their labours and gone 
away, so that the only sounds audible 
there now were the trickling of the 
juice from the tightly-screwed press, 
and the buzz of a single wasp, which 
had drunk itself so tipsy that it was 
unconscious of nightfall. Grace was 
very cheerful at the thought of being 
soon in her sylvan home; but Fitz- 
piers sat beside her almost silent. An 
indescribable oppressiveness had over 
taken him with the near approach of 
the journey’s end and the realities of 
life that lay there. 

“You don’t say a word, Edgar,” 
she observed. “ Aren’t you glad to 
get back? I am.” 

“You have friends here. I have 
none.” 

** But my friends are yours.” 

“ Oh yes—in that sense.”’ 

The conversation languished, and 
they drew near the end of Hintock 
Lane. It had been decided that they 
should, at least for a time, take up 
their abode in her father’s roomy 
house, one wing of which was quite at 
their service, being almost disused by 
the Melburys. Workmen had been 
painting, papering, and white-washing 
this set of rooms in the wedded pair’s 
absence ; and so scrupulous had been 
the timber-dealer that there should 
occur no hitch or disappointment on 
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their arrival that not the smallest 
detail remained undone. To make it 
all complete a ground-floor room had 
been fitted up as a surgery, with an 
independent outer door, to which Fitz- 
piers’s brass plate was screwed—for 
mere ornament, such a sign being 
quite superfluous where everybody 
knew the latitude and longitude of 
his neighbours for miles round. 

Melbury and his wife welcomed the 
twain with affection, and all the house 
showed them deference. They went 
up to explore their rooms, that opened 
from a passage on the left hand of the 
staircase, the entrance to which could 
be shut off on the landing by a door 
that Melbury had hung for the pur- 
pose. A friendly fire was burning in 
the grate, although it was not cold. 
Fitzpiers said it was too soon for any 
sort of meal, they only having dined 
shortly before leaving Sherton-A bbas ; 
he would walk across to his old lodg- 
ing to learn how his deputy had got 
on in his absence. 

In leaving Melbury’s door he looked 
back at the house. There was economy 
in living under that roof—and economy 
was desirable; but in some way he 
was dissatisfied with the arrangement ; 
it immersed him so deeply in son-in- 
lawship to Melbury. He went on to 
his former residence ; his deputy was 
out, and Fitzpiers fell into conversa- 
tion with his old landlady. 

“ Well, Mrs. Cox; what’s the best 
news?” he asked of her with cheery 
weariness. 

She was a little soured at losing, by 
his marriage, so profitable a tenant as 
the surgeon had proved to be during 
his residence under her roof ; and the 
more so in there being hardly the 
remotest chance of her getting such 
another settler in the Hintock soli- 
tudes. “’Tis what I don’t wish to 
repeat, sir; least of all to you,” she 
mumbled. 

‘“Never mind me, Mrs. Cox; go 
ahead.” 

“Tt is what people say about 
your hasty marrying, Dr. Fitzpiers. 
Whereas they won't believe you know 
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such clever doctrines in physic as they 
once supposed of ye, seeing as you 
could marry into Mr. Melbury’s family, 
which is only Hintock-born, such as 
me.” 

“They are kindly welcome to their 
opinion,” said Fitzpiers, not allowing 
himself to recognise that he winced. 
“ Anything else +” 

“Yes ; she’s come home at last.” 

** Who's she?” 

“Mrs, Charmond.” 

‘Oh, indeed,” said Fitzpiers, with 
but slight interest. ‘“ I’ve never seen 
her.” 

“She has seen you, sir, whether 
or no.” 

‘* Never.” 

“Yes. She saw you in some hotel 
or street for a minute or two whilst 
you were away travelling, and acci- 
dentally heard your name ; and when 
she made some remark about you, 
Miss Ellis—that’s her maid—told her 
you was on your wedding tower with 
Mr. Melbury’s daughter; and she 
said, ‘He ought to have done better 
than that. 1 fear he has spoilt his 
chances,’ she says.” 

Fitzpiers did not talk much longer 
to this cheering housewife, and walked 
home with no very brisk step. He 
entered the door quietly, and went 
straight up stairs to the drawing-room 
extemporised for their use by Melbury 
in his and his bride’s absence, expect- 
ing to find her there as he had left 
her. The fire was burning still, but 
there were no lights; he looked into 
the next apartment fitted up as a 
little dining-room, but no supper was 
laid. He went to the top of the 
stairs, and heard a chorus of voices 
in the timber-merchant’s parlour 
below, Grace’s being occasionally 
intermingled. 

Descending, and looking into the 
room from the doorway, he found 
quite a large gathering of neighbours 
and other acquaintances, praising and 
congratulating Mrs. Fitzpiers on her 
return, among them being the dairy- 
man, Farmer Bawtree, and the master 
blacksmith, from Great Hintock ; also 
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the cooper, the hollow-turner, the ex- 
ciseman, and some others, with their 
wives, who lived hard by. Grace— 
girl that she was—had quite forgotten 
her new dignity, and her husband’s ; 
she was in the midst of them, blushing 
and receiving their compliments with 
all the pleasure of old comradeship. 

Fitzpiers experienced a profound dis- 
taste for the situation. Melbury was 
nowhere in the room, but Melbury’s 
wife, perceiving the doctor, came to 
him. ‘“‘ We thought, Grace and I,” 
she said, “that as they have called, 
hearing you were come, we could do 
no less than ask them to supper; and 
then Grace proposed that we should 
all sup together as it is the first night 
of your return.” 

By this time Grace had come round 
tohim, “Is it not good of them to 
welcome me so warmly!” she ex- 
claimed, with tears of friendship in 
her eyes. ‘ After so much good feel- 
ing I could not think of our shutting 
ourselves up away from them in our 
own dining-room.” 

“ Certainly not—certainly not,” said 
Fitzpiers. And he entered the room 
with the heroic smile of a martyr. 

As soon as they sat down to table 
Melbury came in, and seemed to see at 
once that Fitzpiers would much rather 
have received no such demonstrative 
reception. He thereupon privately 
chid his wife for her forwardness in 
the matter. Mrs. Melbury declared 
that it was as much Grace’s doing as 
hers, after which there was no more ta 
be said by that young woman’s tender 
father. By this time Fitzpiers was 
making the best of his position among 
the wide-elbowed and genial company 
who sat eating and drinking, laughing 
and joking around him ; and getting 
warmed himself by the good cheer he 
was obliged to admit that, after all, 
the supper was not the least enjoyable 
he had ever known. 

At times, however, the words about 
his having spoiled his opportunities, 
repeated to him as coming from Mrs. 
Charmond, haunted him like a hand- 
writing on the wall. Then his manner 
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would become suddenly abstracted. At 
one moment he would mentally put an 
indignant query why Mrs. Charmond 
or any other woman should make it 
her business to have opinions about his 
opportunities ; at another he thought 
that he could hardly be angry with 
her for taking an interest in the 
doctor of her own parish. Then he 
would drink a glass of grog and so 
get rid of the misgiving. These hitches 
and quaflings were soon perceived by 
Grace as well as by her father; and 
hence both of them were much relieved 
when the first of the guests to dis- 
cover that the hour was growing late 
rose and declared that he must think 
of moving homewards. At the words 
Melbury rose as alertly as if lifted by 
a spring; and in ten minutes they 
were gone. 

“ Now, Grace,” said her husband as 
soon as he found himself alone with 
her in their private apartments, “‘ we've 
had a very pleasant evening, and every- 
body has been very kind. But we 
must come to an understanding about 
our way of living here. If we con- 
tinue in these rooms there must be no 
mixing in with your people below. 
I can’t stand it, and that’s the 
truth,” 

She had been sadly surprised at the 
suddenness of his distaste for those 
old-fashioned woodland forms of life 
which in his courtship he had pro- 
fessed to regard with so much interest. 
But she assented in a moment. 

“We must be simply your father’s 
tenants,” he continued, “and our 
goings and comings must be as inde- 
pendent as if we lived elsewhere.” 

“Certainly, Edgar—lI quite see that 
it must be so.” 

“But you joined in with all those 
people in my absence, without know- 
ing whether I should approve or dis- 
approve. When I came I couldn't 
help myself at all.” 

She, sighing: “ Yes—I see I ought 
to have waited ; though they came un- 
expectedly, and I thought I had acted 
for the best.” 
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Thus the discussion ended, and the 
next day Fitzpiers went on his old 
rounds as usual. But it was easy for 
so supersubtle an eye as his to discern, 
or to think he discerned, that he was 
no longer. regarded as an extrinsic, 
unfathomed gentleman of limitless 
potentiality, scientific and social ; but 
‘as Mr. Melbury’s compeer, and there- 
fore in a degree only one of them- 
selves. The Hintock woodlanders 
held with all the strength of inherited 
conviction to the aristocratic prin- 
ciple, and as soon as they had dis- 
covered that Fitzpiers was one of the 
old Buckbury Fitzpierses they had 
accorded to him for nothing a touch- 
ing of hat-brims, promptness of ser- 
vice, and deference of approach, which 
Melbury had to do without though he 
paid for it over and over. But now, 
having proved a traitor to his own 
cause by this marriage, Fitzpiers was 
believed in no more as a_ superior 
hedged by his own divinity ; while as 
doctor he began to be rated no higher 
than old Jones whom they had so long 
despised. 

His few patients seemed in his two 
months’ absence to have dwindled con- 
siderably in number, and no sooner 
had he returned than there came to 
him from the Board of Guardians a 
complaint that a pauper had been 
neglected by his substitute. In a fit 
of pride Fitzpiers resigned his appoint- 
ment as one of the surgeons to the 
Union, which had been the nucleus of 
his practice here. 

At the end of a fortnight he came 
indoors one evening to Grace, more 
briskly than usual. ‘ They have 
written to me again about that prac- 
tice in Budmouth that I once negoti- 
ated for,” he said to her. ‘The 
premium asked is eight hundred 
pounds, and I think that between 
your father and myself it ought to 
be raised. Then we can get away 
from this place for ever.” 

The question had been mooted be- 
tween them before, and she was not 
unprepared to consider it. They had 
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not proceeded far with the discussion 
when a knock came to the door, and 
in a minute Grammer ran up to say 
that a message had arrived from 
Hintock House requesting Doctor 
Fitzpiers to attend there at once. 
Mrs. Charmond had met with a slight 
accident through the overturning of 
her carriage. 

“This is something, anyhow,” said 
Fitzpiers, rising with an interest which 
he could not have defined. “I have 
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had a presentiment that this mysteri- 
ous woman and I were to be better 
acquainted.”’ 

The latter words were murmured to 
himself alone. 

**Good-night,” said Grace as soon 
as he was ready. “I shall be asleep 
probably when you return.” 

“ Good-night,” he replied inatten- 
tively, and went down stairs. It was 
the first time since their marriage that 
he had left her without a kiss. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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